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A Great Army of Brothers 


K QIN old church in the wooded country of the Ruhr, not far from 
cal the crowded and bustling town of Essen, with its great factories. 

EIN It is quiet and restful to sit beneath the fifteenth century roof 
and admire the tracery of the windows and the delicate work of the arches. 
Here generation after generation of Germans have worshiped, and the air 
seems to whisper pious thoughts from the past. 

There is a crusader’s tomb with a partially effaced figure, his legs 
crossed, and on the other side a carved figure in elaborate dress with lace 
and ruffles, in a kneeling position. A sense of peace and repose. They did 
their work well. 

Outside in the churchyard is a large rock, the surface of which has 
been smoothed and whitened on the side that faces the passer-by. On it 
—— are carved the names of German soldiers who left this village in the Great 
War and who did not return. Fleischmann, Holzmann, Schreiber, Kauf- 
mann—butcher, woodman, writer, merchant. Old German names so like 
the Anglo-Saxon names which are to be found in England and America. 

Five years ago I stood on the same spot, and I could not then think 
and feel as I do now, with kindly interest of these young men who left this 
village with such high hopes. The memories of the war crowded too thick 
for me to see them clearly as I see them to-day, as no different in any respect 
from the young men, British, French, Belgian and American, who left their 
native villages at the call of their country. 

* To-day I see them all as one great army of brothers. If I had a gar- 
land of flowers I would like to lay it at the foot of this rock on which the 
names of these villagers are written. Weaver, joiner, butcher, woodman, 


writer, baker—for we are all one, even in our names. 
H. S., in Christian Science Monitor. 
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GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER {is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
effiee at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 


1108, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 


8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
Gate on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
eontinue is received it will be assumed that the 
gabscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the old and the new ad- 
dress must be given, and such notice sent to 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
Bt., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
te receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
fmterest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
Mme. $2.40 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
ff undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate our 
faith, 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
gew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
Production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
meed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who ‘want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The last session of the Boston Minis- 
ters for the season of 1926-27 was held at 
Headquarters May 16. An interesting 
discussion took place upon what ought to 
be considered and done at the Massa- 
chusetts State Convention. ‘hose present 
were Messrs. Bissell, Titus, Tenney, Coons, 
Hadley, Wilson, Perkins (W. S.), Spear, 
Walker, Conklin, Ayres, van Schaick, 
Attwood (L. W.), Huntley, Robbins, Car- 
dall, Merrill, Marshall, Leighton, Raspe, 
Milburn, Paige (John), Vossema, Colson, 
and Polk, Dr. Benton of Philadelphia, 
the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, the Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, Mrs. Titus, Mrs. Robbins, 
Mrs. Chamberlain and Miss Prescott. 

The Rev. R. R. Hadley, retiring presi- 
dent, presided in the absence of the new 
president, Mr. Nichols. He said that 
there was some evidence that the sense of 
responsibility of local parishes had been 
weakened. ‘Too many of the local 
churches,” he went on, “are inclined to 
say, ‘Well, let George or Leroy or John, or 
whoever sits in some place of central 
authority, do it.’ Local churches show 
too great a tendency to run to the State 
Board for little odds and ends which they 
ought to do themselves. There should be 
a conscientious, definite attempt in all 
our work for the next year to emphasize 
the importance of the thing on which all 
else rests, the importance of the local 
church.” 

The Rev. Stanley Spear was. called on. 
He said: ‘One of the important questions 
before us is about church unity. Bishop 
Slattery once spoke of a central cathedral 
in a community with denominational 
churches gathered around it, each doing 
definite specific things by themselves, but 
coming together in the cathedral for great 
central services of worship and for the 
organization of community work that all 
could do together better. That repre- 
sents in my opinion the next step in church 
union. Thenextstep is critical and danger- 
ous because we are so much creatures of 
habit. 
experience with our Roxbury united work. 
In Roxbury, as we have come to closer 
fellowship with Methodists, we have 
found the way opening up better all the 
time. If we are going further in union 
with any church group other than just 
simple comity, we will find that our prob- 
lems are not theological but personal. 
They relate to small matters, ways of 
doing things, forms, ete. We are apt to 
cling to the thing that our fathers estab- 
lished. I wonder if we are doing any- 
thing more in church union than merely 
making a gesture. I wonder if we are 
actuated in our talk of church union 
simply because we want to get under 
cover, or is it because we feel that we have 
a contribution to make to the whole 
world, especially to other churches, which 
we can make only as we unite with them? 


\ 


I do not say,this because of any - 


We had a question as to whether we should 


repeat in our service the modified form of | 


the Apostles’ Creed or the Universalist 
Profession of Faith. I suggested to the 


Methoaist krethren who were united 
with us that we use one form on one. 
Sunday and the other iorm the next Sunday. | 


They went into secret session about it, 


and decided that there wes rot enough 


difference in the statements to warrant 


making any point of it, and that we should — 


use the Universalist five points every Sun- 
day. 


talk now. ‘Don’t go too fast.’ 


had started out definitely and decisively 
to make a united church. It seems to me 
we are too timid in what we are striving 
to do. We should have said to the world, 
here are two Christian churches ready to 
go the whole way, and this would have 
had a notable influence on the whole 
Christian world. We don’t need to settle 
all the problems before we come together. 


Come together in the right spirit and the © 


problems will settle themselves.” 


Dr. Coons said: ‘There is nothing in 
the outlook to bring discouragement. — 
Our churches in Massachusetts in the past — | 


year have paid to the State Convention 


over $6,000. There are four more churches © 
contributing than were contributing the - 


previous year. At the same time twenty- 
nine of the churches of the state have con- 
tributed $14,000 toward the Five Year 
Program. We are not in a disorganized, 
disloyal mood. 
the federated church of Shirley. I haven’t 
any fear about federation. It is coming 


sure. It is not anything that we can ‘put 
across.’ It is not anything that we can 
stop. We need to guide it. Even in a 


project of federation there is a spirit that 
is remarkably wholesome and fine. I 
would be glad to be an active pastor of 
a federated church. I am proud of the 
part that has been taken in the federated 
movement at Shirley. The services are 
held in the Universalist church, and with- 
out destroying any of its beauty an ade- 
quate parish house has been built at an 
expense of $17,000, and Universalists, I am 
proud to say, have taken a large part in 
contributing this money. I hope that the 
spirit which is moving, a truly Christian 
spirit, will find expression in us.” 

The Rev. Hazel I. Kirk said that as 
pastor of a federated church she could 
endorse what Dr. Coons had said. 

The Rev. Hendrik Vossema urged em- 
phasis upon the pension plan at the State 
Convention. 

Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain spoke of the 
National Universalist Memorial Church 
in Washington and raised questions as to 
co-operation in national memorials. 

(Continued on page 701) 


I wonder if we are doing right in” 
starting slowly. That seems to be the. 
I wonder > 
if we would not have made a greater im-— 
pression upon the Christian world if we- 


I preached yesterday in - | 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


THE APPROACH OF MEMORIAL DAY 


N over a quarter of a century of contact with 
Washington, D. C., it has been the great good 
fortune of the present writer to come into close 

contact with the men of the Civil War period both 
North and South—with those who as young men 
fought in the armies and with those who lived in the 
National Capital in such momentous years. On many 
occasions he has visited the battlefields of the Civil 
War, Bull Run, Antietam, Gettysburg, Fredericks- 
burg, the Wilderness, and others. 

All this has made the history vivid. One of the 
trustees of the Universalist church in Washington, in 
an Ohio regiment, saw the Union forces dissolve al- 
most in the twinkling of an eye at Bull Run. An- 
other trustee was one of three young men on horse- 
back detailed to guide Meade up to the battle lines 
the night before Gettysburg. Another, who long years 
was moderator of the parish, and who still is living in 
honored retirement, was taken prisoner and marched 
away to Libby Prison. A dozen others who were in 
the war were closely or loosely connected with the 
parish. One had given his eyes, another his legs. 
One never saw the light of day. Another never had 
a moment free from pain. 

There were Southern families, too, in the parish, 
for whom all of life was altered by the war. 

What has taken place in the parish in the last 
quarter of a century has taken place in the country. 
The old walls of division have been broken down. The 
old bitterness has disappeared. A new sympathy and 
appreciation has come. 

Early in his Washington days, the present writer 
was called sharply to account for saying something 
appreciative of General Lee in connection with an ad- 
dress on Abraham Lincoln. A Grand Army post 
passed resolutions calling on him to retract, but even 
then the wise and tolerant in the post carried on a 
fight to rescind the resolutions, which failed only be- 
cause the debate was prolonged to midnight and some 
of the older men had to go home. Such an incident 
could hardly take place to-day. Occasionally some 
poor, feeble old fellow, anxious for a little publicity, 
chants his hymn of hate, but even he does not mean 
it. Hate shrivels up before the good-will of North for 
South and South for North. 

Both South and North have imperishable mem- 
ories. Both have things to be ashamed of. Both have 


to forgive because both are in need of forgiveness. 

But what interest attaches to the old boys who 
are left! With what love and gratitude we should 
surround them! What a debt a reunited country 
owes them. What solemnity attaches to the graves 
where their mortal remains have been interred. All 
over the country the little flags and the flowers of 
remembrance mark the sacred spots. 

Memorial Day is a good day. Narrowed sharply 
just to marking the graves of the men of the sixties 
and to expressing our feeling for them, it still is full 
of breadth and significance. But it can not be nar- 
rowed to that. The veterans of other wars also have 


joined the great company that no man can number. 


And every soul that mourns clutches for a chance 
especially to remember. 

No remembrance of their successors will ever ob- 
scure or lessen the tribute we pay on Memorial Day 
to those in whose honor it was created. True love can 
pour itself in many channels and fill them all. In 
increasing volume as the years come and go, it will 
roll on for the men of sixty-six years ago whose last 
surviving comrades are moving slowly off the stage. 

* * 


THE FIVE YEAR PROGRAM 
EFERRING to the Five Year Program of the 
Universalist Church, the Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell 
of North Attleboro, at the meeting of the 
Cumberland Association of Universalists, in Cumber- 
land Four Corners, R. I., said: ““We have an assessment 
of $1,200 per year for the support of the Five Year 
Program. Recently we bought a new lot for $20,000 
and would be glad to use $1,200 a year to pay on that 
lot. We would like to have put the money toward 
redecorating the interior of our church. But our 
people feel that it is a sacred obligation, and we intend 
to stand by the General Convention. I happen to be 
on the board of appeals which takes up questions of 
quotas which parishes consider too heavy. There is 
no question but what some parishes ought to pay less. 
It is more clear, however, to those of us who sit upon 
that board that the supreme need of our church, both 
in local and general affairs, is for each one of us to do 
what we can. If we put forth our strength to the 
limit of our ability there will be no question as to the 
result.”’ 
As reported in another column, the Rev. Frederick 
Wilmot of Providence said, ‘‘Not only ought we to co- 
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operate with the Congregationalists, but we ought to 
co-operate with Universalist Headquarters.” 

These utterances were mace on an afternoon de- 
voted to a world wide survey. The main thought of 
all the speakers was that we ought to concentrate 
attention on other people and their needs, and our own 
needs would take care of themselves. Permeating all 
the discussion was the great utterance of Christ, ‘Seek 


ye first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness and ° 


all these shall be added unto you.” 
In other words, what everybody was saying that 
afternoon, in one form or another, is that the spirit of 


any enterprise is the vital thing. 
7K * 


THE TRUE SPIRIT OF PROTESTANTISM 


HERE have been many answers to the article, 
“The Break Up of Protestantism,” by Herbert 
Parrish, in the Atlantic Monthly, but nothing as 

clear, as strong and moving, as that made by Dr. 
William Pierson Merrill of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. Thanks to the courtesy of the 
Presbyterian Advance, of Nashville, Tenn., we are 
permitted to republish it in this issue. 


*k Ox 


HOOVER THE RELIEF MAN 


OING up and down the Mississippi and its tribu- 
tarles, inspecting levees, seeing army engineers 
and civil officers, visiting refugee camps, 

conferring with Red Cross directors, dealing, in his 
forthright, incisive way, with questions of supply, 
transport and distribution, making plans already for 
reconstruction and rehabilitation when the waters 
subside—Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce 
and the world’s greatest authority on relief operations, 
is putting into use the experience of a lifetime. 

One night we find him addressing practically the 
entire radio audience of the United States, giving 
them a vivid picture of the flood and the relief work, 
a day or two later he is back in Washington confer- 
ring with the President of the United States, who also 
is president of the American Red Cross, and then next 
we hear of him back on some one of the thousand 
fields in the Southwest, where the battle is going on 
against famine, pestilence, destruction and death. 

Because Hoover is on the field, a great feeling of 
reassurance comes to the American people. They are 
all the more ready to give the money called for. It 
was Hoover who organized and directed the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium during the World War. 
It was a-huge business, involving a turn-over of bil- 
lions of dollars, and done with an overhead expense 
of one-half of one per cent. 

America went into the war, and he was called 
home to be Food Administrator. 

5 The war ended, and he was sent to Europe to 
head the American Relief Administration. 

The American people never have realized what 
took place in those months directly after the war, 
when Hoover, backed by the United States Govern- 
ment, saved all the peoples of Eastern Europe from 
starvation and anarchy. His work for the starving 
children of Europe followed, and then at last he came 
home to his own wife and children. 

Informed, magnanimous, ruthless, tender-hearted, 


intensely practical, a splendid executive, never dis- | 
couraged—Hoover is the man of the hour when calam- 
ity on a vast scale threatens any part of the world. 
If the child or the boy is the father of the man, we | 
get light on the curious, detached, aloof character of | 
Hoover by one story told by Vernon Kellogg. 
When the boy came out of Stanford University 
with his diploma making him a mining engineer, he 
had neither money nor family to push him. Delib- | 
erately looking over the field, he picked out the big- || 
gest mining engineer in San Francisco as the man in |} 
whose office he would like to start. 


“But the famous engineer, well disposed as he 
was toward giving intelligent, earnest young men who 
wanted to become mining engineers a chance, had to ex- 
plain that not only was there no vacant place on his 
staff, but that a long waiting list would have to be gone 
‘through before Hoover’s turn could come. He added, 
as a joke, that he needed an additional typist in 
his office, but of course— The candidate for the job 
interrupted. ‘All right, I’ll take it. I can’t come for 
a few days, but I’ll come next Tuesday, say.’ Janin 
was a little breathless at the rapidity with which things 
seemed to get settled by this boyish, very boyish, young 
man, but as they were apparently really settled he 
could only say, ‘All right.’ 

“Now the reason that the new typewriter boy 
could not begin until next Tuesday—this was on Fri- 
day—was that he had in the meantime to learn to write 
on a typewriter! Trivial matter, of course, in connec- 
tion with becoming a mining engineer, but apparently 
necessary. So, learning what make of machine he would 
have to use in the office, he stopped, on his way to his 
room, at a typewriter shop, rented a machine of proper 
make, and by Tuesday had learned to use it—after a 
fashion. 

“That kind of boy could not remain for long a 
typist in the office of a discerning man like Janin.” 


Quiet, slow moving, deliberate in speech, Hoover | 


has been a dynamic leader in the great relief crises } 
of the last dozen years, because of the same clear } 


thinking, quick thinking, resourcefulness and de- - 
termination he showed in getting his job with Janin. 
And the best part of it is that in moral pitfalls © 
he has proved himself just as much to be trusted as } 
in intellectual difficulties. q 
He is one of our greatest and best Americans. 


x Ox 


SOME REAL ENTHUSIASM FOR PROHIBITION 
PUBLICITY 


E desire to call the attention of our readers on 

all sides of the prohibition question to a 

series of articles appearing in the Christian 

Science Momtor, Boston, by Prof. Herman Feldman 


of Dartmouth College. The articles already in print J 


show something new in ja study of this question— 
an attempt without fear or favor to get the economic 
and industrial facts concerning prohibition. 

In engaging this great investigator the Monitor 
secured a man who has not been on either side of the 
wet-dry debate. Nor has the paper, which is one of 
the strongest advocates of prohibition in the country, 
given him any advice or suggestion. It has com- 
missioned him to make “an impartial investigation 
and presentation.’”’ It has been concerned only that 
it shall be “comprehensive and authoritative.” ‘TI 
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can not refrain, says Professor Feldman, “from using 
the occasion to express my highest admiration for 
your broad-minded editorial policy.” 

We shall give our readers a summary of these 
facts as soon as published. 

Here we say that this method of approach fills 
us with real enthusiasm. 

* * 


DR. VAN NESS RESIGNS 


HE Unitarians are facing many changes in 
Greater Boston. Following hard on after the 
resignation of Dr. Eliot, Dr. Thomas van Ness, 

minister of the Second Unitarian Church in Brookline 
for fourteen years and before that minister of the 
Second Church in Boston for twenty years, presented 
his resignation, to take éffect next December. The 
stubborn illness of Mrs. van Ness, now in Denver, 
Colorado, is the reason. 

In his Boston pastorate Dr. van Ness was in the 
historic church served by such ministers as Cotton 
Mather, Increase Mather and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
An author of many useful books, a lecturer on his- 
torical subjects, a student of the institutions of China 
and Japan, a preacher of ability, he will be missed in 
New England. His latest book, ‘The Religion of 
New England,’ has been favorably reviewed in our 
columns. 


* * 


A SIGNIFICANT VIEW 


EFORE these words are read, in all probability, 

Governor Fuller of Massachusetts will have 

decided the Sacco-Vanzetti case. In any event, 

the Boston Herald is right in putting over a letter it 

published recently the heading “A Significant View.” 
We quote just two paragraphs from this letter. 


“We feel very deeply, though not, perhaps, in the 
ease of some of us, very clearly, that such a crime as 
this, so horrifying, so violent, so absolutely without 
palliation or excuse, demands an expiation. The blood 
of those victims done to death for no fault, thrust out 
of life without pity to satisfy base greed, cries to heaven 
for atonement. Let us suppose for the moment that 
the two men now under sentence are not the ones by 
whose very hands the actual murders were accomplished ; 
they were done by some one who had the same objects, 
the same ideas of social life, the same beliefs and pur- 
poses in general. To sum all up, they had all the same 
disregard of social obligation, the same contempt and 
hatred for law, the same intent to seize by whatever’ 
means whatsoever they might wish to become possessed 
of. In a word, they were potential murders all. It is 
that element of people that makes possible most of 
the crime that so jeopardizes social life these times, and, 
to my mind, these men now in limbo, whether or not 
they actually fired the shots which deprived two other 
men of life, are just as guilty as were the carbarn rob- 
bers who all were so rightly executed for the actual deed 
of one. 

“Then let the sentence which has been pronounced 
be carried out without fear or reproach, that it may be 
known of all that murder and robbery are not condoned 
in Massachusetts, and that not all the outgivings of 
people whose hearts and heads are both soft, not all 
the over-stressed scrupulosities of the mistaken devotees 
of a false ideal of justice, any more than the threats 
and revilings of a base and ignorant element of aliens 
and criminals, actual or potential, can avail to thwart 


‘for the best editorial written during the year. 


the course of justice in this so ancient and so honored 
state.” 


Across a club table recently we heard similar 
views expressed emphatically, and emphatically 
approved. 

Independence Day is coming along soon. We 
suggest this letter as a text for some of the orations. 

Some of us who are naturally optimistic have not 
realized clearly as we should that new conceptions 
of law, order, justice, liberty, s i 
new conceptions of the square deal, the equality of 
citizens, ete. And perhaps as a prayer for the cele- 
brations the closing words of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address might be used: “That from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion. .. . 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom, and that government of the people, by the 
people and for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.”’ 


THE PULITZER PRIZES 


T is interesting and stimulating merely to list out- 
standing achievements in the fields of journalism 
and the arts during the past year which have 

been deemed worthy by a disinterested body of judges 
of awards in the way of medals and prizes, 
The Pulitzer prizes recently awarded are as 


_ follows: 


The Canton (Ohio) Daily News gets a $500 gold 
medal “for its brave, patriotic, and effective fight for 
the purification of municipal polities,” a fight which 
had a tragic result in the assassination of the editor, 
Don R. Mellett. 

To the Boston (Mass.) Herald went a prize of $500 
The 
editorial was “We Submit’’—a strong insistence upon 
the reopening of the Sacco-Vanzetti case, by F. L. 
Bullard, chief editorial writer of the paper. 

John T. Rogers of the st. Louris (Mo.) Post Dis- 
patch won $1,000 for the best example of a reporter’s 
work, an exposure which led to the impeachment of 
Judge George W. English of the United States Court 
for the eastern district of Illinois. 

Louis Bromfield received $1,000 for his novel, 
“Harly Autumn.”’ 

Nelson Harding of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Daily 
Eagle, $500 for his cartoon, ““Toppling the Idol.” 

Paul Green, $1,000 for his play, “In Abraham’s 
Bosom.” 

Samuel F. Bemis, $2,000 for the best book of 
the year upon the history of the United States, 
“Pinckney’s Treaty.” 

Emory Holloway, $1,000 for his ““Whitman, | an 
Interpretation in Narrative,’ the best American biog- 
raphy, and Leonora Speyer $1,000 for “Widdler’ s 
Farewell,” the best volume of verse published during 
the year by an American author.- 

Others were given scholarships and fellowships 
under the foundation. 

It is doubtful if the books mentioned in this list 
will ever achieve recognition as bestsellers, but we are 
glad to do our little part in helping advertise them be- 
cause in our opinion most of them are of unusual merit. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
XIX. Cumberland Four Corners 


Johannes 


NCH hitting for the General Superintendent, 
who was in the West, I made a two-bagger 
and landed at Cumberland Four Corners, 
Rhode Island, which, for purposes of this 

figure, we will call second base. Whether or not I got 

home with my message, modesty forbids me to dis- 
cuss. 

There are evidently many ways of going to Cum-- 
berland Four Corners from Boston. 

“Take the 1 o’clock to Woonsocket,” said the 
first man, “and motor over.” 

“Take the 2.05 to Franklin and motor from 
there,” said another. 

’“Attleboro is the way,’ said a charming lady 
visiting the office. “Don’t you know that Attleboro 
is the main feeder for all these other places you men- 
tion?” 

“Take the 2 p. m. to Pawtucket,” said a fourth, 
who spoke with official authority. “It is nearer,” 
and so that was what I did. 

The complication came because I could not start 
until after lunch. Not even for Cumberland Four 
Corners would I miss the last of our monthly editorial 
lunches in the old Young’s Hotel, which was closing 
that night. That lunch over, I was ready for the un- 
explored areas of Rhode Island. 

The Cumberland Association of Universalist 
Churches is so old that nobody seems to know when 
it was established. The name once was changed 
officially to the Rhode Island Conference, but the 
old name persists. Attleboro and North Attleboro in 
Massachusetts also belong to the association. ; 

These meetings at cross roads or four corners or 
other places off the railroad, are worth while in the 
spring time, even if the program is not so important. 

Travelers are fortunate who can visit France 
“When it is Apple Blossom Time in Normandy.” 
Travelers are just as fortunate who can motor up 
the “Diamond Hill Road” when it is apple blossom 
time in Rhode Island. 

Our Woonsocket minister, attended by our Har- 
risville minister and some of his parishioners, met me 
at Pawtucket with a car in which there seemed al- 
ways to be room for one more. He took us quickly 
into the country northward toward Diamond Hill. 
Up that road the Governor of the state goes to his 
country place. Up that road les Cumberland Four 
Corners. Eight miles beyond Cumberland Four 
Corners one would reach Franklin, Massachusetts, 
and a main road to Boston. It is a smiling, rolling 
country, becoming hilly just beyond Cumberland. 
Italians have come in and bought many of the farms 
and set out fruit trees. There are the country homes 
of the old families, there are little places of the new. 
Beside the old orchards there are the young, and this 
day all were in full bloom. 

It was a joyous experience to meet at Cumber- 
land old friends of our active Y. P. C. U. days, and 
two of them, sisters, took me between the afternoon 
and evening sessions up the road for a mile to see their 
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country home, not yet opened for the summer. Their | 
back porch commands a view of a wide, lovely valley. | 
Over the ridge on the other side of the valley hes that || 
part of Massachusetts which would belong to Rhode © 


Island if we ran boundary lines straight—the irregular | 
shaped part of the Old Bay State which runs clear | 


down to Buzzards’ Bay and off of which projects Cape 
Cod. 
pointing eastward, “‘lies Attleboro. 
left is North Attleboro.” — 

The apple orchard on the place was a wonderful ~ 
spectacle, very old trees recently put in shape by tree © 
surgeons—cavities cleaned and filled, limbs trimmed, | 
everything shipshape. The money spent in saving 
the old trees would plant many orchards of new ones, 
but there ought to be something in all well regulated 
budgets for sentiment. On several of the venerable 
Golden Russets had been grafted MacIntosh Reds, 
and the grafts were in blossom, too. G. W. does the 
grafting herself and is justly proud of her success in | 
making them come. Out of the cellar her sister | 
brought solid juicy Golden Russets in perfect condition, | 
and we ate of the fruit of last year while we reveled — 
in the blossoms of this year. Chimney swifts and © 
barn swallows were enjoying the sunset hour also, - 
skimming and darting above us. The song sparrow — 
sang for us just as we were getting into the car to go © 
back to the Four Corners. 

The Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, a dear friend of these 
two sisters, was born just across the highway, and 
when her place had to be sold, to her great joy it 
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was taken by these girlhood friends to add to their | 


holdings. That little group of Pawtucket girls who | 
did so much for the Y. P. C. U. twenty years ago, are 
not backward in their endorsement of the one among ~ 
them who went on into the ministry. 
single force in our denomination for missions,” said 
one. “She was a voice crying in the wilderness for a 
long time.”’ Nor are they lukewarm in what they 
have to say about the Rev. Hannah Powell and her 
mountain work. “If the Leader can give seven pages 
to Rocky Mount, N. C., in one issue, what ought it to 
give to a vital work like that of Hannah Powell in 
the mountains?” I was asked. “The Universalist 
Church must some way or other give her the equip- 
ment she needs. A social service nurse for Hannah 
Powell must come next.”’ 

The little church, or chapel, as it is called, stands 
by itself at the cross roads. Back of it and connected 
with it has been built a large community hall, part of 
which is an old schoolhouse. The church, once at- 
tached to the Universalist denomination, is a com- 
munity church supplied by any minister available— 
the Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket coming 
nearer to being a pastor for these people than any one 
else. It is the kind of country meeting-house where 
people stand out in the yard visiting, only in place of 
the horses which used to be hitched to trees or under 
a shed, automobiles are parked anywhere off the 
highway. 


“That way,” said G. W., one of the sisters, | 


“The greatest | 


| 


This meeting of the Cumberland Association was 
attended by about seventy-five people. The ma- 
jority arrived in time for a 3.30 p. m. session. A few 
waited until business was over in the cities and drove 
up for the supper. 

I was down to speak at the afternoon session, 
with the Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell of Attleboro. Ellen- 

wood presided, and said that in the time of apple 
blossoms—a time of beginnings—one of the best of 
conferences could be held. Apparently it turned out 
that way. People seemed to consider it a success. 
Lobdell certainly did his part. There is nothing 
narrow or self-centered about I. V. Lobdell. He told 
us about Universalism in all its applications. He 
enunciated the gospel in its broadest and at the same 
time its most practical form. He discussed ‘The 
Enlarging Field for the Liberal Gospel,” and defined 


will not let us go.’”’ One of these fields in which to 
show the love that God has shed abroad in our hearts, 
according to Mr. Lobdell, is the mission field, and the 
spirit in which we should go to the mission field must 
be one of absolute unselfishness—not calculating how 
many members we can get out of it, but only how best 
we can help the Japanese realize the possibilities of 
their own religion. “That is the new spirit of mis- 
sions,” said Mr. Lobdell. ‘As we have come to read 
that wonderful little book, “The Christ of the Indian 
‘Road,’ we have seen that spirit growing.” 

He paused to give Universalists some practical 

advice about their own church. Too many are con- 


stantly raising the question as to why the Universalist 
Church does not grow. ‘Perhaps,’ he said, “‘it is 
because we think about it and talk about it too much. 
Some one once said about Universalists that they are 
altogether too self-conscious and self-satisfied. I 
wonder if in the Baptist churches, or the Methodist 
churches, we would hear the question brought up all 
the time as to how fast or how slow they are growing. 
Are they not too busy about something else? Are 
they not thinking more about the kingdom and less 
about themselves? ‘Feed my sheep,’ was the com- 
mand of Jesus. If we have love this is the way in 
which we are to show it.” 

To his old friend Cary, our missionary in Japan, 
Lobdell paid a noble tribute. 

Before we got through that afternoon we had an 
interesting debate on chyrch unity. Lobdell made a 
striking declaration of his own debt to Universalism. 
“TI was born,’’ said he, ‘a Lutheran. I was brought 
up according to the strictest tenets of that faith. I 
found the light and glory and freedom of Universalism, 
and no one can take that from me. As long as I live 
I shall be a Universalist. But some Universalists 
seem going off after other gods. They bow down and 
worship the name Universalist, and forget the gospel. 
The thing which should concern us is not the Congrega- 
tional name or the Methodist name or the Universal- 
ist name, but the principles of our faith. We should 
pray God for a spirit which should send us down on 
our knees in humility and self-sacrifice. We should 
pray God for a spirit of willingness to surrender even 
our beloved name if that surrender would mean an 
advancement of the principles of Universalism.” 

“Both Congregationalist and Universalist are 


the liberal gospel as the gospel of ‘“‘the love which. 
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terrible names for a printer,’ said the Rev. Frederick 
A. Wilmot, pastor of the East Providence Universalist 
church and religious editor of the Providence Evening 
Journal. “We can not get Congregationalist in any 
head we set, and we can’t get Universalist without 
use of ‘a’ or ‘the.’ I hope the united church will 
pick a shorter name. I do not think the word ‘Chris- 
tian’ would be a bad word to apply to a church.” 

“T want you to take away with you,” said the 
Rev. Charles P. Hall of Pawtucket, “one idea brought 
out this afternoon. The Joint Statenieént does not 
in any sense mean a loss of identity for either Con- 
gregationalists or Universalists. If, holding the ideas 
we do, we can not clasp hands with the man who is 
doing the same kind of work under a different name, 
then we have no right to the name Universalist.”’ 

Speaking again, Mr. Wilmot said he feared that | 
some Universalist churches had been taken over by 
groups who are more interested to have a church club 
of their own which they can run than to do the primary 
work of the church. 

The Five Year Program of the Universalist Church 
came up, and Wilmot said that his little Hast Provi- 
dence church, needing all kinds of things locally they 
could not afford, had put a $220 quota in their budget 
and would pay it. ‘Not only ought we to co-operate 
with the Congregational and other churches,” he said, 
“but with National Headquarters.” 

The Rev. H. H. Crawford of Cumberland Mills, 


-called on unexpectedly, said: ‘The important thing 


is to get together. I don’t care how it comes. We 
ought not to insist on denominations except in so far 
as they can further the ends of the kingdom. This 
Joint Statement is a move in the right direction, but I 
have beaten you to it. I married a Universalist 
twenty years ago.” 

At 6 o’clock we all moved out into the Community 
Hall and had a baked bean supper for thirty-five cents 
each. Two of the deacons of the First Church in 
Providence, who sat near me, explained that the only 
difference between Boston baked beans and Rhode 
Island baked beans was in quality—amply attesting 
their faith in the latter by doing yeoman service as 
trenchermen. I followed hard after, for appreciation 
of good beans is not limited to people born in New 
England. 

Soule of Harrisville presided at the evening ses- 
sion, and won the high praise of the speaker by not 
multiplying words and compliments in the introduc- 
tion. 

The speaker was a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Rhode Island. Not so many years ago he was a 
little Italian immigrant boy. He has achieved fame 
as a prosecuting lawyer, as a judge, and as a speaker 
for banquets, school commencements and similar 
occasions. The address he made at Cumberland Four 
Corners was witty and eloquent, but, as the minister 
of our First Church in Providence said, ‘“Far more 
interesting than anything he said, was what he was.” 
One thing he said was: “I have no patience with 
that miasma of religion or irreligion now runnin 
through the country. I make no distinction whate 
ever in matters of belief so long as a man believes in 
God. The Chinaman may prostrate himself before 
his gods, the Hindu may turn his face to the setting 
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sun, Christians may worship according to this form 
or that—it makes little difference so long as we be- 
lieve in God.”” He made an earnest argument for 
education in Americanism, knowledge of American 
traditions and the Constitution of the country, and 
full participation by everybody in civic affairs. 

There were many invitations to spend the night 
—in a city to the north, or one to the east, or three 
or four to the south. In Rhode Island they have 
planted their cities close together. Declining all the 
friendly offers, I found at last the peace and rest of a 
Ford car with no responsibility for driving or finding 
the road, and a chance to visit with Couden, the new 
minister of the First Church in Providence—my old 
comrade in Washington. He delivered me safely at 
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the station in Providence, where the express for 
Boston stood waiting. 

Thinking it all over coming home, I found myself 
curiously conscious of a something distinctively 
Rhode Island which stuck to me. Perhaps it was al- 
together subjective. 
of the spirit of Roger Williams and the first settlers. 
But it seemed to me as if I felt something of that spirit 


of freedom and tolerance on which Rhode Island and _ 


Providence Plantations were founded in 1636—almost 
three hundred years ago. 

However this may be, in a gathering of Rhode 
Island Universalists the Great Seal of the state with 
the one word “hope” above the anchor would not 
have been out of place. 


Mr. Layman Becomes a Church Trustee 


Frank Durward Adams 


Feik. LAYMAN felt rather important, and 
9 we shall have to admit that there was a 
reason for it. It was about 10.30 p. m. 
and he had just returned from the annual 
ee meeting of his church. A slight indisposition 
had kept Mrs. Layman at home; but when her husband 
came in, her feminine intuition told her that he was 
bursting with some unusual news. However, instead 
of touching him off with a question or two, she de- 
cided to wait until he was ready to spring the big 
announcement. This lack of what he felt was due 
and proper co-operation dampened his ardor a bit; 
but presently he cleared his voice and remarked, 
“Quite an interesting meeting we had to-night.” 

“Oh, was it, indeed? And what happened, 
especially?” 

“Well, for one thing, there was a little shake-up 
on the board of trustees. I think we have a few men 
on the board now who will give us a business ad- 
ministration.” 

“That sounds encouraging,” Mrs. Layman re- 
plied. ‘“Who are some of the new trustees?” 

She was quite sure she knew at least one of them, 
but a teasing spirit of perverseness impelled her to 
insist upon his coming right out with it. 

“Well,” he remarked, somewhat ponderously, 
“Mr. Driver, the present chairman, was re-elected, 
of course. And one of the new men is your husband, 
Mrs. Layman.” 

“Oh, is that so? I am flattered, and I know you 
must be, also. What particular policies do you 
think the new board will inaugurate to achieve this 
business administration?” 

Mr. Layman looked thoughtful for a moment. 

“Well, really, I haven’t had time to go into par- 
ticulars. I haven’t been a trustee very long, you 
know. But we are going to get action, all the way 
from the preacher down to the janitor. You know, I 
was reading an article in a magazine this afternoon in 
which the writer declared that we have about twice 
as many churches in the country as we néed. He 
backed up this statement by showing that scarcely 
any of them are operating at full capacity. Some of 
them are making a fairly good showing, but the ma- 
jority are just managing to exist. He declares that 


there is about three times as much seating capacity 
in the Protestant churches of America as is habitually 
used. And his solution of the problem is to close up at 
least half of the churches, concentrate on the remain- 
ing half and make them worth while. You know, I 
was a good deal impressed with that article. It 
seems to me there was a lot of good sense in it. I 
knew that our own church was not any too prosperous; 
and I couldn’t help wondering, if such a thing were 
done, whether we would be among the fifty per cent 
to survive or the fifty per cent to get the axe. But 
since thinking it over in the last couple of hours, I am 
convinced that all we need is a good business ad- 
ministration to make our church prosperous and get 
it on the map in a big way. We have people enough, 
and there are plenty more to be found. And I be- 
lieve we have a board of trustees now who can put 
it over.” 

Mrs. Layman did not reveal the little smile that 
was struggling to break forth, but tried to enter into 
his mood with real enthusiasm. 

“There can be no doubt, William,” she said, 
“that there is much room for improvement. Probably 
we do not appreciate the difficulties the old board have 


Perhaps there is nothing left 


had to encounter; but I certainly do hope that you © 
and these other new men can succeed in increasing ~ 
the interest and prosperity of our church all along ~ 


the line. Some of us are deeply attached to its faith 


and traditions, and can not bear to think of it as losing ~ 


ground.” 

Mr. Layman began making preparations to retire. 

“Well, anyhow,” he said, “there is to be a special 
meeting of the board a week from to-night, and we’ll 
see what we can do to get a hump on the old affair. 
And right off the bat I’m going to ask a few questions 
about some things that I think might just as well be 
eliminated.” 

And the last thing Mr. Layman was heard to 
murmur as he drowsed off to sleep was, “‘Yes, that’s 
what we need—a real business men’s administration.” 


Mr. Layman was as good as his word. When the - 


board assembled for its meeting a week later, all had 
the feeling that something was likely to happen; so 
there was a full attendance. The new members were 
rather ill at ease, and evidently looking to Mr. Lay- 
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man as their natural leader. The group being seated, 
Mr. Layman glanced around and observed that the 
minister was not present. 

“Doesn’t Dr. Thirdly attend the board meet- 
ings?” he asked, in an undertone, of a hold-over mem- 
ber who sat at his left. 

“No,” said the member addressed, “Dr. Thirdly 
attends our meetings usually only upon our invita- 
tion, though we try to make him feel that he is al- 
ways welcome to dropin. He has the feeling, and most 
of us share it, that his work is that of a minister rather 
than a business administrator.” 

Mr. Driver called the meeting to order, and Mr. 
Penman, the secretary, read the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting. Then Mr. Safely, the treasurer, was 
called upon to give his report. As he read, Mr. Lay- 
man noticed a look of anxiety gathering upon the 
faces of the hold-over members of the board. The 
report showed a deficit of $200 for the last month’s 
activities, which, added to a deficit which had been 
accumulating for some time, amounted to a consid- 
erable sum. Thereupon, Mr. Driver explained to the 
new trustees that for quite a while the revenues of the 
church had not been sufficient to cover its growing 
budget of expenses; and they had decided at their 
last meeting to go over the subscription list as soon as 
possible to see if something could not be done to in- 


crease both the number of subscribers and the aver- 


age amount they were paying. 

Mr. Penman began reading the alphabetical list 
of subscribers. John Abbott, it was disclosed, was 
giving seventy-five cents per week. Nobody seemed 
to know much about Mr. Abbott, except that he kept 
a little grocery store, or something like that, and had 
a couple of children in the Sunday school. They 
thought probably seventy-five cents a week was as 
much as they could ask Mr. Abbott to do. A half- 
dozen other names were gone over in the same manner, 
until they came to the name of Mr. Arnold. Mr. Lay- 
man gasped a little when it was announced that Mr. 
Arnold’s pledge to the church was one dollar a week. 
Now Mr. Arnold was a wealthy man. He drove a fine 
Packard car, had a big house in the city and a summer 
home in northern Michigan. Yet a dollar a week was 
all he was paying to the support of his church! 

And so on down the list, Mr. Layman growing 
more astonished every minute. It was beginning to 
dawn upon him, and really for the first time, that a 
church has to have money if it is to run, and that the 
money must come from those who are members of the 
church. He was puzzled to note that certain names 
he expected to find on the list were not there at all, 
while the amounts given by some others were all out 
of proportion to their ability to pay. For example, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hudson were giving fifty cents a week. 
Now Mr. Layman had means of knowing that Mr. 
Hudson, who was employed in a shop, was being paid 
at the rate of forty-five cents an hour, and was on 
short time at that. Yet they were paying half as 
much for the support of their church as Mr. Arnold, 
with his Packard, his wealth and his summer home. 

Another thought was beginning to trouble Mr. 
Layman. They were getting down pretty close to the 
L’s on the list; and he began to contrive some way of 
sidetracking the discussion before they got to his 


name. By this time he was ashamed to have the rest 
of the board know how much his subscription was. 
So he bethought himself of the questions he had come 
prepared to ask about something he thought could 
just as well be eliminated from their program. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he said, ‘‘pardon me for the in- 
terruption. But I would like to raise a question 
just at this point. It is evident that we are not getting 
revenue enough to take care of our local budget. Yet 
Dr. Thirdly has been urging us to subscribe also to 
what he calls our quota on the Five Year Program. 
It strikes me that we had better take care of our own 
local expenses before sending any money away from 
home. I’m not sure I understand this Five Year 
Program, anyhow. Can’t we call Dr. Thirdly in 
and have him tell us about it?” 

“Why, Mr. Layman, haven’t you been reading 
our Bulletin,’ said Mr. Driver, “and didn’t you get 
one of the letters sent out by the committee, explain- 
ing the features of the Five Year Program?” 

“Well, I'll have to admit,” said Mr. Layman, 
with some embarrassment, “‘that I don’t usually read 
the Bulletin. I suppose I ought to. And I guess I 
did get some kind of a notice, but I thought it was 
just another begging letter.” 

“Well,” continued Mr. Driver, “I think Dr. 
Thirdly is in the building, and he will be glad to come 
in and answer your questions.” 

So Dr. Thirdly was invited in. At the suggestion 


_ of the chairman, he explained that their quota to the 


Five Year Program was merely a certain sum which it 
was felt the local church owed to the denomination as 
a whole. There were certain fixed expenses of general 
administration, there were various missionary enter- 
prises to be maintained, and, besides, just now those 
activities were being enlarged. A ministers’ pension 
plan was being established, and the denomination 
was about to build a fine memorial church in Wash- 
ington, which was to be a sort of shrine to which their 
people would repair from all over the world, besides 
being a worthy addition to the religious life of our 
National Capital. Each local church in the denomi- 
nation was asked to give to this centralized plan an 
amount equitably based upon its own local budget.. 
During the five years the plan was in operation, no 
other quotas were to be levied or special appeals made., 

“But, Dr. Thirdly,’’ asked Mr. Layman, “are 
all the churches in the denomination paying on this 
Five Year Plan?” 5 aS 

“No,” said the Doctor, “I’m sorry to. say they 
are not. It is hoped ultimately to get. them all in;s 
but so far quite a number have failed to meet their, 
obligation.” 

“But is it an obligation?” insisted Mr. Layman. 
“Why should we pay this when some churches are not 
doing it?” 

“Would you refuse to pay your grocer, just be- 
cause your neighbor next door is not paying his bill?’ 

“But that’s a different matter altogether. What 
obligation do we owe to the General Convention?” 

Observing a small button in-Mr. Layman’s 
lapel, Dr. Thirdly replied: ““‘Why should your local 
Masonic Lodge pay dues to the Grand Lodge? The 
relation is precisely the same. If we are to be self- 
respecting, if we are to bear our own fair share of the 
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burden, if we are to hold up our heads among those 
who take pride in meeting their duties and privileges, 
we must pay this quota. I am sure none of us wants 
to have it said that our church is not in the very fore- 
front of the churches of our denomination. And to 
maintain that proud position, we must do the thing 
which we have obligated ourselves to do.” 

Mr. Layman was beginning to see the light. But 
he was not yet ready to concede defeat. He tried 
another tack. 

“But, Dr. Thirdly,” he urged, “if we are to take 
eare of all these obligations, it is going to impose a 
pretty heavy tax upon some of us. How much do you 
think an individual church member ought to give to 
the support of his church and its various activities?” 

“Well,’”’ replied the minister, “that all depends 
upon circumstances. There is no hard and fast rule. 
Each one must determine that for himself, in view of 
his loyalty to his church and the amount of his salary 
or income.” 

“T have heard it said,’ observed Mr. Driver, 
“that a man should give one-tenth of his income. Is 
that true?”’ 

“‘Not in the sense of a definite obligation,”’ replied 
Dr. Thirdly, “for no power except a man’s own con- 
science can impose such an obligation. Those whose 
incomes are above a certain minimum level can do 
this. They call it tithing their income. Some of us 
have been doing it for years; and for us it has proved 
a highly satisfactory rule. If all were to adopt it as 
an ultimate goal, there would never be any lack of 
funds for carrying on our work.”’ 

Mr. Layman remembered with more shame than 
ever the amount standing opposite his own name on 
the list, and was settled in his determination not to 
let the reading get to that point at this meeting. So 
by dint of general conversation and many questions 
covering a wide range of church interests, he succeeded 
in consuming so much time that the meeting ad- 
journed while they were in the middle of the J’s. 

It was almost midnight when Mr. Layman got 
home. The jauntiness with which he had come in 
the week before was conspicuous by its absence. 
After a few moments of silence, Mrs. Layman asked a 
tactful question or two, and he finally gave her a brief 
account of what had happened. He admitted that 
he had prevented the reading of the entire subscrip- 
tion list, and explained why. His own subscription 
to the church was only one dollar a week! 

“Why, William,” said Mrs. Layman, in surprise. 
“T supposed. you were doing more than that. Isn’t 
our business fairly prosperous?” 

“Yes, it is, and I realize now that I have been a 
slacker. But I really thought a dollar a week was a 
pretty good subscription.” 

“But surely,” continued his wife, “you had not 
stopped to consider that your subscription covers 
four of us, all members of the church.”’ 

“No, I hadn’t, until to-night,’ he admitted. ‘Dr. 
‘Thirdly brought up that very point, and insisted that 
each member of the family ought to make an in- 
dividual subscription, the children and young people 
principally for the sake «1 the training they get 
through systematic giving.” 

“T have always felt that was true,” said Mrs. 
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Layman. ‘Perhaps you do not realize that I have 
sometimes been embarrassed, almost humiliated, be- 
cause my own name was not on the list as a subscriber. 
And John, you know, is twenty, and Martha is seven- 
teen. Both are members of the church. So our 
average is only twenty-five cents a week. Not enough 
to pay for a decent movie!’ 

“But yet”—Mr. Layman was not quite van- 
quished—“‘yet you must remember that it is costing 
me a lot of money to put John through college. And 
Martha’s high school expenses are not small by any 
means.” 

Mrs. Layman quickly agreed. “That is very 
true, my dear. Young people, when they are geiting 
an education, are not expected to support their church 
in big figures. But don’t you think Dr. Thirdly is 
right in saying that they should give something, if 
only for the training they get out of it? We ought to 
be glad and thankful that our children are in the 
church and in touch with its activities, in these 
critical years of their youth. Perhaps that is worth 
as much, if you put it on that basis, as you are pay- 
ing for high school and college. Really, don’t you 
think John and Martha should be permitted to sub- 
scribe to the church in their own names? Of course 
the money comes ultimately from you. But you can 
provide for it in their allowances, and insist that they 
pay their pledges themselves. They are both proud 
youngsters; they won’t need any urging.” 

He made no direct reply, and nothing was said 
for two or three minutes. 

Mrs. Layman felt that her husband had suffered 
punishment enough for one night, but she was not 
quite ready to drop the subject. “I was talking with 
one of the older women of the church just yesterday,” 
she remarked, ‘‘and she told me that a few years ago, 
if one was elected a church trustee, it was with the 
expectation that he would have to pay liberally for 
the honor. Whenever there was any deficit—and 
there always was, for no effort in particular was made 
to educate the people to give—the trustees went 
down into their pockets and made it up. Had you 
heard anything like that?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Layman, “I think, from a few 
guarded remarks made this evening, that that was 
once the policy. But surely no self-respecting church 
would want its board of trustees to furnish all the 
money, or even the most of it, even if they were able 
to do so. It seems to me it is about enough for us to 
assume the care and obligation of conducting its 
business. If we give in proportion to the other mem- 
bers, that should be sufficient. Yes, I’ll admit I 
haven’t been doing it. But before we continue the 
examination of that list at our next meeting, there will 
be a different figure opposite my name; or rather, let 
me say, owr names.”’ 

“By the way,” said Mrs. Layman, as she switched 
off the light and smoothed out her pillow, “‘was any- 
thing said about helping the young people send a 
delegate to the National Convention?” 

“Yes, I believe it was mentioned, but I don’t 
think any action was taken.” 

“Was any one suggested to go as a delegate?” 

“Yes. One of the new trustees suggested Robert 
Thirdly. He has always been active in the church 
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and Sunday school. Never fails to do his part, and 
is a real leader among the young folks.” 

“And how was the suggestion received?” 

“Why, Dr. Thirdly, put his foot down on it at 
once. Said it was impossible. The privileges of the 
minister’s family, he explained, ended with the doing 
' of everything they could to help the local church and 
the Young People’s Union. But when it came to send- 
ing delegates to Conventions and paying their ex- 
penses, they could never go, for some one would be 
sure to say that it was a cooked-up scheme so that 
the minister’s family would get all the favors. It 
didn’t look just right to me, but I could see his point, 
so nobody pressed it.”’ 

It was 2 o’clock when Mr. Layman finally fell 
asleep. He had a queer dream, which kept repeating 
itself over and over. Some kind of angelic scribe, 
with features resembling those of Mr. Penman, with a 
fountain-pen in one hand and some sort of writing-pad 
with names on it in the other, kept running up to Mr. 
Layman and holding the writing-pad, or whatever it 
was, before his eyes. And there, in letters twice as 
big and glowing as all the rest, was his own name, 
“William Layman.’ And opposite were the figures, 
“$1.00 per week.” The angelic scribe’s forefinger 
pointed tauntingly at what had been added below in 
parentheses and in a different hand, “Average, twenty- 
five cents!” 

Mr. Layman’s mood at breakfast was none too 
- gracious, and Mrs. Layman wisely held the conversa- 
tion to general topics. 

It would be much too long a story to describe the 
process of torment, revelation and education through 
which Mr. Layman passed during the next eleven 
months. He discovered, among other things, that 
the most efficient board of trustees in the world can 
not give a business administration if they are not 
provided with the means of doing it; that a church 
which depends upon a few wealthy men on the board 
to take care of its chronic deficits is a dying church, 
and a church that deserves to die; and that the out- 
standing task, from the business angle, is to impress 
the individual members with the necessity of regular, 
systematic, proportionate giving for the support of 
the church. He discovered also that the point of view 
makes a big difference. Church members expect their 
trustees to enter into contracts for the payment of 
salaries, and to incur obligations for incidental ex- 
penses, all as a matter of course. But it is a different 
matter when one is a member of the board and faced 
with the necessity of doing this, with no assurance that 
the money will be forthcoming to meet these obliga- 
tions. For a good many people, he learned, refused 
to make definite pledges; just dropped in their con- 
tribution from Sunday to Sunday when the plate 
came around. And quite often they were not there 
when the plate came around! How could they expect 
their board to do business on such “‘security?” 

Mr. Layman spent a great deal of time during the 
year, trying to get these points over to other men in 
the congregation. He was more than contented to 
make a fair start on what he had thought of as a 
business men’s administration. He discovered inci- 
dentally that most men who are very shrewd in con- 
ducting their own business, are curiously hesitating 


and timid and helpless in the face of problems of 
church administration. The same problems in their 
own business would be tackled vigorously and settled 
without delay. Most ministers, he found, are really 
qualified to tell their people more about efficient church 
management than they had ever dreamed, notwith- 
standing the fact that ministers are popularly sup- 
posed to be very impractical men. He even succeeded, 
by much persuasion, in getting a special parish meeting 
called to consider the whole situation—the growing 
deficit and the failure of the members’as whole to 
understand how indifferent most of them had been. 

The result of that meeting nearly finished Mr. 
Layman. After the treasurer had read his report, a 
few perfunctory remarks were made by one or two of 
the men. But the folks lacked courage to face the 
facts. It was a little too soon perhaps; so a motion to 
adjourn was made and passed before any one quite 
realized what was happening. The idea seemed to be 
to run away from the problem and let the trustees 
sweat over it. Mr. Layman was so enraged that he 
threatened to resign; but Mrs. Layman urged him to 
be patient. It takes time to educate a congregation 
and change the policy of a church, she said. And 
some one had to stand the gaff while that process 
was going on. So he wisely decided to stick. 

The next annual meeting was in session. The 
report of the treasurer, showing an improvement over 
the previous year, but still a considerable deficit, had 


' been read. Then Mr. Layman got the floor and made 


the speech of his life. He confessed to the members 
assembled that he had been chastened and humbled, 
as well as vastly instructed, by his one year as church 
trustee. He tried to make them see the things he had 
learned by hard knocks. He admitted that more than 
once he had been ready to quit; but each time some 
evidence of progress urged him to hold on. Now he 
wanted them all to see how easily all their problems 
could be solved if there were only united loyalty and 
co-operation. He closed with these words: “If every 
man, and woman, too, in this church had to serve 
just one year on its board of trustees, we would never 
again have a financial problem. I move, Mr. Modera- 
tor, that we resolve ourselves into a committee of 
the whole for the frank discussion of our whole finan- 
cial situation.”’ 

This time he was not disappointed. The infec- 
tion of his example and enthusiasm had caught the 
meeting. His motion unanimously prevailed. Two 
hours later the trustees had in hand an ambitious 
program for the coming year, with pledges of sufficient 
support to insure the budget. 

When the meeting adjourned, late as it was, the 
people were all so happy that they spent a whole hour 
in the church parlors talking it over and enjoying the 
sensation of being a dignified, confident and going 
concern. They even made coffee, and pledged them- 
selves to make an even better showing one year hence. 

By that time it was midnight. 

An hour later Mr. Layman was asleep, and 
dreaming that he had been elected church treasurer, 
and was obliged to hire three assistants to count the 
money pouring in from those who had seen the light 
and were trying to play fair with their church. 

And sometimes dreams do come true. 
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The True Strength of Protestantism 


William Pierson Merrill 


> > HERE is a general impression that something 
fei} iswrong with Protestantism. Every thought- 
ful Protestant should be seriously concerned, 
and should try to think the matter through— 
= only, nor chiefly, because of loyalty to his own 
chosen or inherited form of religion, but because he 
honestly believes that Protestant Christianity is the 
religious hope of the world. The only other hope held 
out by critics is that some new form of Christianity 
may take shape, replacing our present Protestantism 
through a new Reformation. That may be the out- 
come. Doubtless it will be, if Protestantism fails. 
But Protestantism is still strong; no new form of 
Christianity has yet shown itself or even begun to 
do so, and in any case the best hope there is of the 
‘vigorous functioning of a real Christianity lies in our 
making the most of the best we have to-day, which is 
our Protestant Christianity. 

The defects of our present Protestantism are quite 
obvious. We shall view the matter from the positive 
side, looking at the obvious needs and tasks which 
confront Protestantism to-day. 

Our first need is wnity. Everybody is saying 
that, and it is palpably true. There are wide differ- 
ences of opinion and judgment as to the kind and 
amount of unity which is possible and desirable; but 
it is hard to see how any one can question the state- 
ment that Protestantism sorely needs some real 
unity and co-operation, far beyond anything now in 
existence. A loyal and earnest worker in certain 
Protestant agencies lately spoke almost in despair of 
the impossibility of getting Protestants to combine 
in any effective way. Petty loyalties take the place 
of one great loyalty. Each sect and section is jealous 
of its own privileges, tenacious about its funds and 
officers, unwilling to merge its interests in larger and 
more general interests. Officials of public agencies say 
frankly that when they deal with matters affecting 
Jewish or Catholic interests, they know to whom to go; 
when they deal with Protestant interests, they are in 
despair. No one seems responsible. No doubt it was 
necessary that the religious world should be divided 
in the era of the Reformation. But the time has come 
when our divisions are absurd and harmful; when the 
perpetuation of nationalistic churches, sectarian bodies, 
and little loyalties, seriously impairs the power and 
influence of Protestantism. Somehow we must get 
together. 

A second imperative task is that Protestants 
learn how to hold knowledge and faith together. That 
is a supreme need of the world in which we live. The 
church which can meet that need, which can, without 
the slightest surrender of its true faith, make room, 
not grudgingly but generously and warmly, for 
modern knowledge and ways of thinking, will win 
the world for God and His kingdom. Christianity is 
the only religion that has ever attempted to make 
religious faith and honest thought pull together; and 
Protestant Christianity is the best hope of such union. 
It is the difficult but glorious task of Protestantism to 
make clear to the religious soul and the scientific mind 


that neither has anything to fear from the other, and 
that each has much to gain from a relation of mutual 
respect and confidence. 

A third great task confronting Protestantism is 
the working out of adequate moral and religious train- 
ing for youth. In church schools, and in secular 
schools, there is urgent need of such training. De- 
mocracy is not safe unless the mass of the people are 
taught in the essentials of character. Protestants 
have the burden and the opportunity of such a de- 
velopment resting on them as on no other body of 
people. I have only touched these problems. There 
they stand, immediate, urgent. If Protestantism can 
solve them, it will live and grow. If Protestantism 
can not solve them, its day is over, and some new 
movement must take its place, for they can not be 
solved by any religious body now in existence. To 
make Protestantism strong and successful means sup- 
porting the best hope Christianity has of getting con- 
trol over the life of mankind. 

If it is so clear what Protestantism needs, why do 
not the Protestant churches go on to meet the call? 
Why don’t they get together, and weleome modern 
knowledge, and work out means of true moral and 
religious training? What is the matter with the 
churches, and the ministers that call themselves 
Protestant? Here we come upon the real core of the 
difficulty. The trouble is that Protestantism, by its 
very nature, is not an institution, or organization; it 
is dependent, absolutely, helplessly, gloriously, ter- 
ribly dependent, on each individual man and woman 
and child. Protestantism can never function properly 
until that fact is appreciated, and given its full value. 
The truth is that Protestantism is based on a con- 
viction so audacious that it stops just short of ab- 
surdity—that it is possible to depend on the con- 
science and intelligence and loyalty of the average 
church member. If that fails, all fails. If that holds, 
all goes on to victory. 

Protestantism in religion is like democracy in 
politics. Each is going haltingly just now. It is at 
once the glory and the despair, the hope and the fear, 
of democracy and of Protestantism, that they de- 
mand, for their right and strong working, the proper 
functioning of every individual. We would not have 
it otherwise. We are convinced that the hope of the 
future lies in that sort of order in church and state. 
But it is desperately hard, all but impossible, to func- 
tion while resting back on the conscience and judg- 
ment, the willingness, the intelligence, the active faith 
and loyalty, the will to co-operate, of a great host of 
individuals. But that is what we must do. There is 
no other way. 

Catholicism is an institution, an organization. 
It goes on working so long as the individuals inside 
will let it work unhindered. But Protestantism is a 
movement, a spirit. It can not act unless the people 
act. It rests back absolutely on the consciences and 
minds and wills of the people. This trust in the con- 
science of the individual, which in politics we call 
democracy, and in religion Protestantism, is, we believe, 
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WGod’s best way of working. We must cleave to it, 
despite its difficulties and disadvantages. But let us 
understand clearly how hard a task it sets us. 

Catholicism is like a great railroad, tracks laid, 
system organized, train ready, steam up. All that is 
necessary is to get your ticket, and climb aboard, 
and keep still, and the train carries you along. Protes- 
tantism is rather like a pilgrimage, a movement of 
| population like that of Israel out of Egypt, or that 
| westward flow of people so well depicted in ‘“‘The 
Covered Wagon.” Some go afoot, some on horseback, 
some in carriages, some in Fords, and some in limou- 
sines. Any one can drop out wherever he will. Every 
| one can set his own speed. There are leaders, but they 
can not compel, they can only advise and persuade. 
The miracle is that such a company can ever get for- 
ward at all. It is so much easier to take the train. 
But the train runs on lines already laid down; the 
caravan strikes into new territory, looks for the build- 
ing of new cities, the founding of new empires. It is 
' a desperately daring enterprise, this Protestant ven- 
ture of ours. But, thank God, we are in it!» Catholi- 
cism is on a track; but Protestantism is on a trek: 
“On to the bound of the waste: On, to the city of 
God.” But we must take the solemn, awful, relentless 
implications of our Protestant position. That is 
where we fail. To depend on everyman is as terrible 
as it is glorious. 

What does Protestantism rest on? There can be 
no doubt as to the answer. It rests on certain great 
convictions and beliefs. But it rests on these as 
working in the life and soul of the individual. 

Protestantism rests on the Bzble, we are often 
told. But not on the Bible lying here on the pulpit, 
or investigated by scholars. How much of this Bible 
is in the mind and heart of the average church mem- 
ber? That is the question. How much are you doing 
to increase your knowledge of the Bible, your intelli- 
gent application of its teachings to present life? 

Protestantism is founded on personal religious 
experience. It has no special priests, set apart to 
serve God. ‘It declares that every man and woman 
and child in the church is a priest, whose life busness 
is to know God for himself, to develop his personal 
experience of prayer, to work outa real faith, and a real 
practise of religion. Are you making good as one of 
God’s priests or is your Protestantism satisfied with 
denying the authority of Roman priests? How much 
time and strength and real spiritual force do you give 
to the culture of your soul, and the winning of per- 
sonal fellowship with God? Protestantism is strong 
or weak according to the number that are honestly 
and earnestly keeping up a true spiritual experience. 
How much are you contributing to that end? 

Protestantism depends on the religious training 
of children in the home, and, to some extent, in the 
church. Why is it that Protestants as a rule do not 
have god-parents at baptism? Because they would 
emphasize rather than depreciate the responsibility of 
the real parents, the true God-given parents of that 
little life. How much home training in religion is there 
to-day? I can recall the Sunday evenings in my boy- 
hood home, where we learned and repeated the cate- 
chism. It may be true, I think it is, that the cate- 
chism is not well adapted to use to-day. But here is 
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himself very seriously, 


the point—what have you in your home in place of 
that drill in the great truths of religion? Are we let- 
ting home training slip? If so, we are not good 
Protestants. 

It is true that Protestantism is in danger to-day; 
yes, in serious danger. But not from outside forces. 
The real danger to Protestantism is all from within, 
in exaggerated individualism on the one hand, and, 
on the other, in the slipping of loyalty, the loose sense 
of obligation, the vague feeling of responsibility, 
the ease with which one can be a Protest‘ant in name 
only. All that is needed for a true revival of Prot- 
estantism is a facing on the part of every church mem- 
ber of personal responsibility for the religion he pro- 
fesses. The beginning of that faith which we eall 
“Protestantism” is found in that scene in which a 
young man heard God calling for some one to do some- 
thing, and answered, “Here am I, send me!’ The 
solemn appeal and challenge comes to every one of us, 
most of all to the young people. What help are you 
giving, by serious thinking and earnest effort, to ad- 
vance the unity of Protestants, to help make the 
church the home at once of knowledge and faith, to 
further religious training? How much are you con- 
tributing in your own life and in your home to that 
fund of Bible knowledge, and religious experience, 
and spiritual culture, on which alone Protestantism 
can securely rest? 

I wish every member of our church would ask 
“Am I a Protestant?” and 
would answer that question, not superficially, but 
deeply, not by emphasizing his hostility to the Catholic 
Church, but by emphasizing his loyalty to the Prot- 
estant Church; taking to heart all the implications 
of that great title, knowing that one is not truly a 
Protestant until he is faithful to the Bible, faithful 
in the practise of personal religion, faithful in the 
application of Christianity to life, generous in at- 
titude, ready to co-operate, awake to the realization 
that our Protestant Christianity rests back utterly, 
wholly, on the loyalty of the individual soul and 
conscience and life to God and to the kingdom of 
God. Then would our Protestant Christianity shine 
out before the world, to be in fact what it is in pos- 
sibility—the true church of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
against which the gates of death shall never prevail, 
the true company of those who have no master but 
Jesus Christ, and no end to seeking but the doing of 
his will and the bringing of his kingdom.—The Pres- 
byterian Advance. 

* * * 
Who is the infidel, but he who fears 
To face the utmost truth, whate’er it be? 
Dreads God the light? and is His majesty 
A shadow that in sunshine disappears? 
Or leads He in the swift-ascending years 
Into a light where men may plainer see? 
He trusts Him best to whom the mystery 
Hides nothing dangerous; who ever hears, 
With faith unshaken, His new-uttered voice, 
And knows it can not contradict the truth 
It in the old time spoke. Whate’er it saith, 
He fears not then, but bids his heart rejoice, 
In old age trustful as he was in youth. 
This only, though called infidel, is faith 

Minot Judson Savage. 
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Our Prayers Together 


S. Laurine Freeman 


Sunday 
Jesus saith, My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me, and to finish his work. 


Our Father in heaven, draw us by Thy loving- 
kindness and tender mercies close to Thee, that we 
may partake of the bread which cometh down from 
above, drink from the fountain of all good, breathe 
the purer atmosphere of heaven, and feel the thrill 
of eternal life; be refreshed, purified, ennobled, 
strengthened for the daily tasks of life; measure up to 
the highest ideals of manhood, and grow day by day 
into the likeness of our Maker. In the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Monday 
They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more. 


God of the ages, our fathers’ God and our God, 
we bless Thy holy name for the spirit of seventy-six, 
which moved our forefathers and our foremothers to 
deeds of heroism and glory, which gave to us the 
precious heritage, a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people; and for the spirit of sixty-one, 
which moved their sons and daughters to deeds of 
heroism and glory, which saved that government 
from destruction. And grant, O most merciful Father, 
as these sacred Memorial Days occur, North and 
South, that the tears of the blue and the grey may 
mingle together over the graves of their precious dead; 
that if there were feelings of bitterness, animosity, 
hatred, they may be buried so deep that they never 
again can be resurrected; that Old Glory may float 
on in triumph, yet in peace, over a united country; 
one fiag, one land, one heart, one nation evermore; 
and glory and honor be Thine forever. Amen. 


Tuesday 
Let us now praise famous men. 


Our Father in heaven, we thank Thee for every 
great soul who has climbed the heights, caught a 
vision, evolved a truth, made a discovery, invented a 
machine, a device, caused two blades of grass to grow 
where one grew, written a book, a poem, a song, 
painted a picture, carved a statue, reared an altar to 
his God, founded a hospital, a school, a college, or 
given greater freedom of thought and action to man- 
kind. So may it be our desire and our good fortune. 
And Thine be the praise forever. Amen. 


Wednesday 
Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord. 


Eternal God, our heavenly Father, to whom we 
are responsible as rational beings, we thank Thee for 
all the strong, pure, noble, self-respecting men and 
women who have kept close to Thee and observed the 
laws which Thou hast ordained, and thus become 
masters in the art of living godly lives. But we most 
fervently pray for the poor, weak, insipid men and 


women who have forgotten Thee and lost all self 
respect and become submerged by their own vicious 
acts and desires to the lowest depth. Have mercy, O 
God, we beseech Thee, upon them, and teach the 
strong how to impart strength unto the weak, the 
pure how to impart purity unto the impure, the godly 
how to impart godliness unto the ungodly. We realize 
that the laws enacted by men may restrict, restrain, 
but they do not remove the disease. This must be 
done by personal contact, through sympathy, by the 
power and influence of love. Help us thus to rid our- 
selves of the cesspools and slums of our city, and all 
cities, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Thursday 


The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy 
coming in from this time forth, and even forevermore. 


Infinite and eternal presence, God, our heavenly 
Father, ever ready to hear and answer the prayers of 
Thy children, take us into Thy care and keeping and 
guide us through the remaining hours of this day, 
that we may fulfil the obligations resting upon us, and 
thus satisfy our own conscience and merit Thy appro- 
bation. In the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Friday 
Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye 
upon him while he is near; let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and let 
him return unto the Lord. 


Our Father in heaven, continue, we beseech Thee, 
Thy spiritual gifts, and inspire us to seek Thee more 
diligently, that we may get nearer to Thee and empty 
ourselves of all selfish and ignoble desires; that we 
may bring our homes nearer the ideal; that the genius 
of our government may more and more obtain; that 
by the force of our example we may lift the world to a 
higher standard of living, in Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Saturday 
Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift! 


Out of the deeps of our being, O God our Father, 
we thank Thee for the gospel of love which poured 
itself out in all fulness on the Cross of Calvary, the 
very heart of God revealed, the crown of all humanity, 
so subtle, so profound, so gentle, so potent, that the 
slightest touch purifies, enriches, ennobles the soul, 
and makes the whole world akin. Quicken, we beseech 
Thee, our susceptibilities that we may receive more 
abundantly, that we may become like unto the Christ. 
Amen. 


The selections this week are prayers offered by Chaplain 
Henry N. Couden at the opening of sessions of the House of 
Representatives during the sixty-second Congress of the United 


States, in May, 1911. 
ey oe Uae 


There ought to be a system of manners in every nation which 
a well-formed mind would be disposed to relish. To make us 


love our country, our country ought to be lovely —Edmund 
Burke. 
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Can Preaching Be Both Honest and Inspiring? 


John R. Scotford 


SAIONCEIT is the besetting sin of doctors,” I 
j| remarked to a medical friend. 
“Because the public demands it,’”’ was 
AO) reply. “In the medical school we are 
trained in the frank statement of the things which 
we do not know, but that policy does not work in or- 
dinary practise. For instance, some friends of ours 
called in Dr. W, the child specialist. He examined 
the child carefully and said that it might have any 
one of four diseases, and that it would take time to 
tell which. They thought he was a poor sort of doc- 
tor, and sent for the old fellow around the corner. He 
walked in, gave the child one look, and announced, 
‘It’s measles.’ By chance he hit it right, and they 
think he is a great doctor. The young physician soon 
learns that he must puff himself and be very self-con- 
fident if he is to get a practise. Many of them are 
quite modest when there are no patients around. 
Some of the younger doctors are trying to educate the 
public to a more scientific attitude, but I do not know 
that they are having much luck.” 

“What the public wants of the doctor,” I sug- 
gested, “is not so much scientific service to the body 
as a little inspiration for the spirit. The world is a 
cold and lonesome place, and most people are afraid of 
life. The positive, boastful doctor gives them a little 
courage—which is what they want.” 

Does this principle also apply to preachers? 

An eloquent representative of the Anglo-Catholic 
faith was addressing a metropolitan ministers’ meet- 
ing. “The trouble with many modern preachers is 
that they do not know what they believe. They are 
not certain of the essentials of faith. They have not 
learned to repeat with the church those ancient words” 
—and then he lifted his eyes to the ceiling and re- 
peated a portion of the Nicaean Creed with consider- 
able emotional fervor. I wondered—Is it a sin for a 
preacher to have an open and enquiring mind? Must 
we settle everything before we can preach? I also 
suspected that the allegiance which this man gave to 
the ancient creed came from his heart rather than his 
head. For him it was a reassuring symbol of the 
continuing power of the church. 

A men’s organization was listening to a high 
school principal speak on “Christian Citizenship.” 
After discussing a number of personal matters about 
which he was concerned, he praised Great Britain 
because she used her military forces to defend ‘‘the 
last stake of every citizen anywhere in the world,” 
and comforted us with the assurance that the sun 
never sets on the American flag, because by the time 
it has disappeared from the farthest island of Alaska 
it is already up in Maine! One listener tried to out- 
line his speech, but gave up in despair. It was marked 
by much assertiveness, but gave no evidence what- 
ever of mental discipline. Yet the crowd was de- 
lighted. One woman who chanced to listen exclaimed, 
“Tsn’t he brave!’’ He had given his hearers an emo- 
tional experience, and they were happy. 

A vaudeville actor once grew confidential with a 
preacher. After touching on some minor matters, 


such as the utility of hirsute adornments, he con- 
cluded with this exhortation, “When you do your 
best and it falls flat, and then you do your worst and 
it goes over good, remember.what Oley Olson told you 
—‘The public is a bunch of nuts.’” Is this the 
philosophy which a preacher should follow? 

Yet something should be said for the public. 
Most of us find life disheartening. We feel a greater 
need for inspiration than information. Our hearts 
hunger for affirmation. A former Rhodes scholar, 
who is also a lay reader in the Episcopal Church, 
writes: “I really had more real satisfaction out of at- 
tending the evening service of a Baptist church where 
an elderly minister preached the old gospel in the old 
way than out of any religious gathering I have been in 
many months.” All of us hunger for the emotional 
type of faith at times. 

The preacher, like the doctor, is trained in school 
to be something of an intellectual skeptic. He is 
taught to admit that there are many things which he 
does not know, and he is exhorted always to cultivate 
an open mind. How shall he square this type of train- 
ing with the demand which the public makes upon 
him? Can the preacher be both honest and inspir- 
ing? 

A small but increasing fraction of the public is 
learning to esteem honesty and candor more highly 
than assertiveness in the pulpit. The conversational 
style has superseded the more ornate oratory of the 
past in most churches. In college communities, and 
in the small group of avowedly liberal churches, the 
preacher is not expected to make an emotional appeal, 
although such an appeal would often be welcomed. 
But in the vast majority of churches the minister must 
first inspire the heart and then instruct the mind. 

Can the man of modern outlook meet this de- 
mand? The conservatives tell us that a knife can 
not cut unless it has a narrow edge. Can a minister 
preach effectively without being dogmatic? Is the 
open mind incompatible with the inspiring voice? 

On the other hand, is dogmatism and bombast as 
effective as it seems? The noisy, assertive preacher 
undoubtedly makes a more effective first impression 
than his more tolerant brother, especially among 
people who are not highly educated. But he does not 
last as long. The public ultimately detects the dif- 
ference between froth and substance. Noisy preachers 
commonly move frequently. 

The inspiration which a minister: brings to his 
people ultimately depends upon the depth and sound- 
ness of his own faith. An assumed earnestness or 
great excitement over minor reforms can not take the 
place of a personal religion. We find it more difficult 
than did our fathers to work through to an assured 
faith, but it is not an impossible task. Two elements 
enter into a faith which is both honest and inspiring. 

The preacher must make his peace with science. 
It has raised so many questions that it can not be 
ignored by the man in the pulpit. When first one 
enters the laboratory it seems to be a place of skepti- 
cism and doubt. Nothing appears finished or settled. 


But if one work into the spirit of science he discovers 
that it rests upon a large and robust faith. Science 
believes that the world has meaning, and that by 
patient investigation we can find out much of this 
meaning. The study of science will not give the 
preacher a ready-made faith, but it will prevent him 
from seeing many spooks, and it will build for him 
a background of ultimate assurance. His world can 
not tumble down about his ears. 

But the faith of science needs to be supplemented 
by the faith of personal religious experience. Science 
by itself is a chilly proposition; religious experience 
by itself tends towards extravagance. Each needs 
the other. In the seminary we had as instructor in 
homiletics a young man who has since become famous 
for his modern and yet inspiring preaching. It is said 
of him that he has made it possible for the religious 
man and the scientific man to live under the same 
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skin. His advice to us was, ‘“‘Preach only that which 
you have found out for yourself.’”’ He told us that 
when he began to preach he did not know much, and 
therefore could not preach much, but that he rigor- 
ously confined himself to the area of his certainties. 
As the years increased he found that he could swing 
in an ever widening circle. Herein lies the secret of 
all great .preaching—it springs from life. The man 
who preaches that which he has found out for himself 
will bring hope and cheer to others. 

Preaching is not lecturing. The business of the 
preacher is both to instruct and inspire. The pro- 
portions will differ with the composition of church and 
community, but both elements. should be present. 
The man in the pulpit should submit himself to rig- 
orous intellectual discipline, but he should also live 
deeply enough to discover the real sources of religious 
strength. 


A City Renowned for Its Manufacturing Achievements 


=—saARTFORD’S industrial district contains two 
Yai] of the largest plants in their line in the world 
—the Underwood and the Royal typewriter 
ZG factories. The Fuller Brush Company, also, 
as the largest factory in the brush industry. It is 
not alone in magnitude that Hartford excels indus- 
trially, but in the stability of conditions, almost 
total absence of ‘“‘slack’’ periods and the modern 
character of its factories, the city stands foremost 
among communities of its size. 
Recently the Federal Census disclosed that Hart- 
ford had 22,536 people employed in its factories, that 
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$31,000,000 was distributed annually in wages, that 
there were 346 producing establishments, and that 
the value of the annual output was $113,674.982. 
It was also noted that wages had been increased 
$514,000 over 1923. Our city is a metal industry 
community, its factories turning out products ranging 
from machines weighing tons to the smallest of screws. 
So high has become Hartford’s reputation for the 
excellence of its manufactured products that the 
name Hartford stamped on an article adds 10 per 
cent to its selling price. 

Hartford first won national renown for its prod- 
ucts in 1789, and no less distinguished a personage 
than George Washington assisted in advertising Hart- 
ford’s goods. In 1788 the first woolen mill in America 
was established in Hartford. A year later President 
Washington, during a tour of the New England States, 
visited the new woolen factory, and at the next ses- 
sion of Congress he addressed both Houses attired in 
a “crow colored suit’? made from cloth turned out 


by the Hartford factory. The advertising experts of 
the present day might find diversion in figuring the 
cash value of the President’s advertising a Hartford 
product so prominently, for those days at least. 

Inventive genius and skilled workmanship have 
united throughout Hartford’s history to supplement 
the liberal dealings with employees which characterize 
the city industrially. Mechanical geniuses of highest 
type reflect the industrial capacity and profit of the 
community, ranging down through the decades since 
the first plant making machinery was established by 
Dr. Apolos Kinsley, whose name is perpetuated by one 
of Hartford’s streets. He also built and operated on 
Main Street about 1797 the first steam road wagon— 
perhaps the progenitor of the myriad modern vehicles 
which now congest public thoroughfares. The first 
American lever watch was made in Hartford by 
Colonel Joseph Pitkin, whose successor to-day is the 
Waltham Watch Company. The famous Sharp rifle, 
which John Brown used in his fateful raid at Harper’s 
Ferry, was made in Hartford. Colonel Samuel Colt, 
with his marvelous mechanical ability and business 
sagacity, laid the foundation for the great plant which 
to-day bears his name, and which has won an inter- 
national reputation for supplying the weapons of 
offense and defense which nations employ when resort 
is made to war. 

To the co-operation of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Manufacturers’ Association of Hartford 
County is due the location in Hartford of the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company. The home of this com- 
pany was built by the Board of Trade, one of the pred- 
ecessors of the Chamber of Commerce. The fine 
home of the Arrow Electric Company was also erected 
through the material assistance of the Chamber of 
Commerce. With the development of the automobile 
and the growing use of electrial appliances those 
branches of industry which produce in that line have 
forged ahead rapidly. Hartford has one of the branches 
of the United States Rubber Company, and has 
numerous plants which manufacture the various 
appliances which are known as automobile acces- 
sories. 
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New Standards for Modern Youth 


Alfred Baker Lewis* 


SINY survey of the thought and actions of 
a| modern youth will show at least one thing 
very clearly, namely, that we of the new 
generation are vigorously questioning the 
old standards and ideas. Religious beliefs and moral 
tenets are being questioned not alone in thought but 
in action, too. The older ideas about the virtues of 
capitalism and the necessity of war are under fire to 
some slight extent, though the growth of the R. O. 
T. C. since the war compared with the growth of the 
Intercollegiate Socialist Society before the war seems 
to show that the present day college student is not yet 
questioning capitalism and militarism as much as 
was the case before the reaction caused by the war 
set in. 

Nor does the questioning stop there. The sort of 
moral fervor, idealism, and self-sacrifice which occupied 
the thoughts of those young people of a generation 
or two ago who were not mercenary is also under 
critical examination. The moral fervor of the Pro- 
hibition crusade and the New York anti-Tammany 
campaigns, the idealism that was put into ‘‘the preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ and him crucified,’ and the self- 
sacrifice which led many into the war, are also being 
sharply questioned. 


The reaction against moral zeal, self-sacrifice ~ 


and idealism of this sort has largely taken the form 
of “‘Menckenism,’”’ a more or less satirical attitude 
toward the ideas and institutions which commanded 
the loyalty of most persons of the past generation and 
most persons to-day, together with a similar satirical 
attitude toward those who put forth any very great 
effort to change those ideas and institutions. Mencken 
has turned the light of knowledge on the meager re- 
sults and the underlying assumptions of the sort of 
moral enthusiasm and idealism prevalent before and 
during the war, and as a result has included among 
the things to be satirized even moral fervor and self- 
sacrifice of an idealistic sort. 

Now it is vital that we of the new generation 
should question old ideas and standards, and even old 
loyalties. Unless each generation did this to some 
extent, progress would be impossible. It is inevitable 
that some of what our elders like to call ‘‘wildness,’’ 
a good deal of acting on impulse, should result. For 
it is easier to question and destroy old standards of 
social service and self-control than it is to think out 
new ones and form habits along the new lines. 

It is likewise true that many even of the things 
which aroused the best impulses, the greatest amount 
of moral enthusiasm and idealism, a generation ago 
or even less, needed, and still need, overhauling. That 
the moral fervor aroused by war or even this last 
particular war was misplaced, in large part at least, 
if not entirely, few will deny. Nor was warlike en- 


*Albert Baker Lewis is a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania with the class of 1917, and is a member of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Fellowship of Youth for Peace, 
and the Church League for Industrial Democracy, and is State 
Secretary of the Socialist Party of Massachusetts. 


thusiasm the only sort of moral zeal which was large- 
ly wasted. Many times I have been told during the 
question period following a Socialist street meeting: 
“Young man, you ought to quit worrying about the 
problems you have been talking about.. Don’t you 
know that the principles of Jesus will solve all those 
things?” Or else, a few years ago, the question would 
be, “Don’t you realize that 90 per cent of crime and 
poverty will disappear when we have prohibition?” 
Yet the questioners in such instances were quite ob- 
viously men or women motivated by a much greater 
moral enthusiasm than I could lay claim to. Nor 
would the religious zeal of the conscientious objector 
who said he could not fight because he was “two years 
and nine months old in Christ” be likely to arouse 
admiration among modern young people. 

With such causes and results it is plain that much 
of the moral and religious fervor of pre-war times 
needed the questioning of the newer generation. But 
I doubt whether the satirical or even cynical outlook 
which is typified by Mencken’s attitude toward the 
assininities of boobocracy will satisfy for long the 
youth of to-day, certainly not those who are readers 
of this magazine. Even when the light of reason leads 
to amusement at the silliness of mankind, we need 
something warmer than the light of reason, which is 
proverbially cold. 

Youth after all must act, for we all have strongly 
the urge to “do something about it.” A period of 
doubt and questioning is necessary and valuable, but 
can not well be permanent. Nor is a merely negative 
state of disillusionment bordering on cynicism likely 
to prove at all satisfying. Consequently we of the 
younger generation must, if we are to find either hap- 
piness or usefulness, win through the period of ques- 
tioning and breaking down old standards to new 
standards which can serve as the basis for action, 
until they in turn can be questioned by still another 
generation building on our experience, successes and 
failures. 

The only thing that can serve as a satisfactory 
basis for such action seems to me to be an intelligent, 
well informed, carefully and fully thought-out ideal- 
ism. The failure, or at least the puny result, of the 
idealism that went into the war and the prohibition and 
anti-Tammany campaigns does not necessaily mean 
the failure of all idealism. What we need is a mar- 
riage of moral zeal and intelligence. The light of 
reason was never so much needed as to-day, when 
social relations were never so complicated. But to 
be effective the light of reason needs to be warmed by 
a steady determination to fight the things shown by 
reason to be abuses. 

The older religious spirit represented by the 


‘sentiment, “There but for the grace of God go I,” 


contains a great truth, though “the grace of God” 
is differently interpreted now. The yokels of this 
boobocracy, to whom Mencken and his like bid us feel 
superior, no doubt would be like us and we like them, 
given changed conditions of training and early envi- 
ronment. The “‘anti-evolution” spirit which seems to 
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be the product of religious belief in many fundamental- 
ist sections of the country may make religion and 
the human minda joke tomany people. But I wonder 
whether views so contrary to science would be as 
prevalent as they are if scientists made more effort 
and more sacrifices to explain their conclusions and 
the facts on which they are based to people in the 
backwoods section of the country. 

After all, the circuit-riding preacher in the 
backwoods section of the South to-day makes far 
greater efforts and endures far greater physical dis- 
comforts and hardships to carry his message (such as 
it is) to the people, than does the scientist who sits 
more or less comfortably on the campus reading the 
books of others as erudite as himself. When religion 
of any sort has been under persecution—usually by 
some other religion it is trtue—there have seldom been 
lacking people who would stand by their beliefs even 
through death by torture. Yet in the whole state of 
Tennessee only one teacher of science could be found 
who dared face even a short jail sentence for his be- 
liefs. Are those of us who have better education jus- 
tified, then, in poking fun at the “Southern yokelry,” 
or are their beliefs less their fault than the fault of 
those who have received a scientific education? 

The belief fostered by Mencken and his ilk that 
those of us who are well-informed are somehow innate- 
ly vastly superior to our fellow men is comforting, 
no doubt. It is popular, it seems, as well. The 
standpatters who are top dog in the United States 
to-day, the followers of Lenin and the followers of 
Mussolini, all can agree that their fellow humans are 
“like dumb driven cattle,” to be laughed at and other- 
wise ignored, or else to be cajoled, flattered, fooled, 
and if need be compelled by whatever force is neces- 
sary. Yet that spirit is the greatest danger to the 
youth of to-day. It has all the glamour of something 
new and is therefore strongly appealing to many. 
And for those of us who are educated and fairly com- 
fortable it is an excellent excuse for failing to use our 
powers in the service of anything other than our own 
enjoyment. Yet without the feeling that our fellow 
human beings are our brothers, we of the younger 
generation are more likely to set up an inchstone 
than a milestone in the path of human progress. 

No doubt it is wrong to put new wine into old 
bottles. But it is not wrong to put the old wine, 
represented by the spirit that we are all the children 
of God and therefore brothers, into the new bottles 
of social science, when the old bottles of a moral fervor 
that is uninformed and a religion that is anti-scientific 
have cracked. 

Speaking for myself as one of the younger genera- 
tion—I am not yet thirty—I can say that service to 
the labor movement has proved for me a satisfying 
basis for action, a satisfactory outcome of the ques- 
tioning of the things that seemed to command the 
loyalty of my elders. That the labor movement is 
fighting the battle of the under-dog in industry is 
undeniable. This is true no matter how conservative 
or “merely selfish’ the labor movement may seem to 
outsiders. The Socialists, as the radical wing of the 
labor movement, have a vision of democracy in in- 
dustrial relationships and productive equipment run 
in the service of human wants instead of for profits 


which is undeniably worth while. At the same time 
they have a tremendous interest in peace, so much so 
that in this country they wrecked their party for a 
time by standing for peace in 1917. 

Of course service to the labor movement need 
not necessarily be as a full time paid expert or officer, 
although in the growing field of Workers’ Education 
there is a widening opportunity for college trained 
men and women in the labor movement. All of us 
can serve, if we really wish to do so, by giving our 
spare time to defending the ideals and practises of 
the labor movement against those who are hostile and 
interpreting them to those who are ignorant, or else 
studying critically the social effects of control of in- 
dustry by owners instead of by workers manual and 
mental. The subject is absorbingly interesting, and 
certainly more than big enough to take all the spare 
time that any one can give to it. At the same time 
energy so spent goes to help a constructive effort to 
improve the lot of our fellow human beings. 

* * * 
CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
A. Norwood Foster 


The ninety-fifth annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention was held Wednesday and Thursday, May 11 
and 12, 1927, in the spacious and beautiful building of St. Paul’s 
Church, Meriden. 

The session was immediately preceded by the annual Con- 
vention of the Connecticut Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Association on Wednesday afternoon. Following the business 
session of the Association, at which the president, Mrs. Madelyn 
H. Wood of New Haven, presided, the Meriden Circle gave a 
missionary demonstration, involving much of wit and humor. 
The address of the afternoon, “Our Work Together,” was given 
by Mrs. J. W. Vallentyne, of Portland, Maine, president of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, who spoke of the 
extensive work being developed under the auspices of the As- 
sociation. 

The Convention—comprising regularly chosen delegates 
from the churches and the parishes and the Sunday schools of 
the state—was called to order at 4.45 o’clock by President 
Edwin A. Tracy of Norwich, and was then formally organized 
and committees appointed. 

The annual report of the Executive Board and of the State 
Superintendent emphasized the amount of missionary work be- 
ing done throughout the state by the circulation, through vital 
centers in the state, of Universalist papers and literature. In 
some such centers there is no Universalist church. 

The Wednesday evening service, following a devotional 
service conducted by the Rev. D. E. Trout, pastor, and the Rev. 
C. W. Collins of Danbury, presented an illustrated stereopticon 
lecture, ‘“The Story of Our Work in Japan,” by the Rev. Roger 
F. Etz of Boston, Secretary of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion. Following an anthem by the choir of St. Paul’s Church, 
the second address, “The Universalist Outlook,’ was given by 
Dr. John Murray Atwood of New York, President of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, who gave a wide survey of the de- 
velopment of religious thought in history. 

The Thursday morning session opened with the o>servance 
of the Lord’s Supper. The Rev. D. E. Trout presided at the 
table, and Messrs. E. E. Smith and A. C. Smith served as deacons. 
The occasional sermon, ‘‘We would see Jesus,’ from John 12 : 21, 
was preached by the Rey. Charles Kramer of Bridgeport. 

Among the many resolutions and recommendations reported 
by the committees and adopted by the Convention, two compel 
special attention, as they deal with outstanding subjects of the 
day. 

The one dealing with war declared against the heavy economic 
burden of the war system and remarked that the war policy was 
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vicious in principle and futile and powerless as a remedy, and 
urged the reduction of armament and the increase of the treaties 
of arbitration, and that an annual report of the cause of inter- 
national peace be made at succeeding sessions of the Convention. 
The other resolution recognized the importance—without 
weakening denominational integrity—oi the subject of religious 
education in our day, and advised that the Executive Board 
appoint a committee of three to see that the Convention is kept 
in contact with the progressive developments of religious educa- 
tion and to report annually at the Convention sessions. 
» The hospitality of the Meriden church was most cordial and 
the occasion will be pleasantly remembered by the Universalists 
of the “Land of Steady Habits.’ 


= * * 


MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 


One hundred and two delegates, representing thirty-one 
schools, gathered at Monson, on May 17, for the annual conven- 
tion of the Massachusetts Sunday School Association. The 
morning program as announced was carried out. Special dis- 
cussion and questions followed the address on ““Vacation Schools” 
by Mrs. Mabel K. Gay of Springfield. 

The annual reports of the officers and of the supervisors, 
Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain and Mrs. Minerva Meyer, showed a 
year of progressive work. The response of the schools through 
reports and quotas indicates their loyal appreciation of the state 
organization. There was a total gain in membership for the 
state of about one hundred members. Attleboro and Malden 
show the largest gains in local schools. 

The election resulted in the choice of the following Board: 
President, Car] A. Hempel of Lynn; vice-president, Rev. U. S 
Milburn of Everett; secretary, Mrs. L. C. Crocker of Lynn, 
treasurer, Mr. E. L. Sampson of North Weymouth. Directors: 
Mrs. Richard Bird, Waltham, Rev. Edgar Walker, Swampscott, 
Rev. Elmer Peters, Brockton, Miss Katherine I. Yerrinton, 
Arlington, Mrs. A. N. Blackford, Attleboro. 

Mr. Hempel expressed some hesitation about accepting an 
election for the tenth year of his service, but the sentiment of the 
Convention was so overwhelming im its appreciation of his work, 
that he yielded to pressure. | 

Following the business session, six hundred dollars was 
pledged for state work in response to the appeal of the Rev. John 
Ratcliff. 

Addresses followed on behalf of the Near East Relief by the 
Rev. Charles Emmons; describing the new Standards plan of the 
G. S. S. A., by the Rev. John Ratcliff; and appealing for loyal 
support of the church school share in the building of our National 
Church at Washington, by Miss Earle. 

Mr. Ratcliff then made the announcement which was the 
high point of the Convention. Beginning next fall, a Department 


- of Religious Education is to be established at Tufts College, with 


a three-fold purpose—to give our ministers the training for re- 
ligious education essential in this day, to train teachers and direc- 
tors of religious education, to Interest students in the college in 
religious education as an avocation for volunteer workers. Mr. 
Hempel then added that the Rev. John Ratcliff has been ap- 
pointed as the head of this department. It is undoubtedly true 
that this important step on the part of Tufts College has been 
taken in response to the spirit developed by the Sunday School 
Associations, state and general. 

With the gratifying reports of the past year, and this won- 
derful announcement of so important a forward step im religious 
education, the delegates present felt that the Monson Conven- 
tion will be regarded as one of the most important in the history 
of the Massachusetts Sunday School Association. 

A fitting close to the Convention was the evening address of 
the Rev. Frank Wade Smith of Nashua, N. H. No brief outline 
can do justice to it. Mr. Smith had something io say and he said ii. 

= = > 

John Anderson returned to his work on the local N. P. sec- 
tion after a forced-lay-off caused by his death North Dakoia 


paper. 


COULD THIS HAPPEN AGAIN? 

In respect to tolerance, considered not 2s 2 private code but 
as a public institution, a philosophy which can become part of 
the mores of a whole people, it is natural that even th 
hopeful citizen should at times lose h ij i ‘ 
thing is ever possible. It is possible, 


blowing fair, when nobody cares what one’s neighbor does, whe 


it costs nothing to be tolerant. But when the pinch comes. 
the factory has been idle for six months, when the bo 
the trenches and the list of dead grows longer every dey— 
costs much to be tolerant—-was there F 
mantie that they placed an abstract p 
sions of the moment? 

Off-hand, one would say no. Yet there comes to hand evi 
dence that such a race has existed, and has ex'sted not in some 
remote spot in Asia but within the boundaries of our own coum 
try. This evidence is contained in an art deb by Langdon Ma 
published in the current Ailaniic Monihily. Mr. } 
cussing the tradition of an earlier day, tells of a remar 
which took place in Charleston, S.C. In this 3 
years preceding the Civil War, fant aman named J 
Pettigru. Pettigru harbored notions which in that day were 
extremely unpopular in the South. He was opposed to Savery. 
He was opposed to secession. Worst of all, he was a wit, a 
mocker of solemnity, a puller of noses and 2 tweaker of whiskers, 
When the war broke out, he stuck by his gums. 

If this happened im our own day, say during the recent 
war, it would be eaay to imagine what would have happened 
to him. He would have been persecuted until his Hife was not 
worth living, perhaps arrested, perhaps thrown into jail for ob- 
structing the war. But not m the Charleston of 1861. A spizit 
of tolerance prevailed there at that time which was sironger 
even than the spirit of war. It protected Pettigru from perse- 
cution and left him free to say what he pleased. And then sud- 
denly it had a chance to express itself still further with dramatic 
effectiveness. For in the middle of the war Pettigru died. Was 
he laid to rest as though he had been 2 traitor? He was noi. 
He was accorded all honors. The whole city took a day off io 
attend the fumeral; the speakers were not his friends, but his 
political enemies, and they took turns recounting the great ser- 
vices he had rendered the state. Finally, when money had been 
raised, he was given a fine tombstone on which the inscription 
paid tribute to his eloquence, his wisdom and his wit, and also 
to the fact that: 

UNAWED BY OPINION, 
UNSEDUCED BY FLATTERY, 
UNDISMAYED BY DISASTER, 

HE CONFRONTED LIFE WITH ANTIQUE 
COURAGE; 
AND DEATH WITH CHRISTIAN HOPE. 
IN THE GREAT CIVIL WAR 
HE WITHSTOOD HIS PEOPLE FOR HIS 
COUNTRY: 
BUT HIS PEOPLE DID HOMAGE TO 
THE MAN 
WHO HELD HIS CONSCIENCE HIGHER 
THAN THEIR PRAISE: 
AND HIS COUNTRY 
HEAPED HER HONOURS ON THE 
GRAVE OF THE PATRIOT 
TO WHOM, LIVING, 
HIS OWN RIGHTEOUS SELF-RESPECT 
SUFFICED 
ALIKE FOR MOTIVE AND REWARD. 


Tolerance could hardly go further than this. The episode 
has deeper significance than its charm as a story, for it shows that 
tolerance can become a great public concept; that the ideal 
for which we now struggle can be attained. The Charleston of 
Civil War days indeed represented one of our high-water marks 
in civilization, but if we got that far once, is it utopian to hope 
that we can get that far again?— New York World. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AT UNION SEMINARY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It occurs to me that it would be a fine thing if you would give 
publicity in the Christian Leader to the Mid-Summer Conference 
for Ministers to be held at Union Theological Seminary July 12 
to 22. I notice an announcement of the Conference on page 633 
of the Congregationalist of this date, and the program looks most 
interesting. I attended this Conference two years ago and found 
it very helpful. In view of the fine program and the low cost I 
feel that it is an opportunity about which our men should know. 

Hal T. Kearns. 

Baltimore, Md. 

FROM ONE OF THE BOYS IN BLUE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Well, I have had a great day recently. Sixty-four years ago 
the 30th of last August, I was struck on the Bull Run field, 
placed on a blanket with muskets rolled in each side of the 
blanket in the absence of a stretcher, lifted to the shoulders of 
five of my comrades, carried back a way until we came across a 
surgeon and his assistant, where I was laid down on the grass, 
and, lying there, my legs were amputated. By that time my 
comrades had captured a stretcher, placed me on it and tried to 
get me off the field, but they were too late; our line was broken; 
our men were fleeing. They finally, to escape all being taken 
prisoners, had to carry me into an old farmhouse, the Van Pelt 
farmhouse, in and around which had been gathered 176 of the 
desperately wounded, and there they laid me down, filled my 
canteen with water, rushed out of the house, and in a very: few 
minutes we were prisoners of war. They died all around me that 
night. I was surprised when the sun came flitting through the 
window in the morning and I found I was still alive. Ten days 
there, then the ambulance train under a flag of truce came in 
and took us out to Fairfax Seminary Hospital, two or three miles 
out of Alexandria, where I spent a little over a month before be- 
ing taken home. Well, on Saturday, the 23d day of October, I 
made a trip down there to Bull Run, but this time I walked into 
the old Van Pelt farmhouse, sat down in the room I had been 
carried into the night of my wounding, sat down on a chair 
placed exactly on that part of the floor on which I was laid on the 
night of the battle. You, I think, can imagine what some of the 
thoughts were that welled up as I realized where | was. It wasa 
great day, and I came away feeling very sober indeed. 

James Tanner. 


Corporal Tanner, formerly Commissioner of Pensions and 
for many years Register of Wills, the District of Columbia, is 
a national figure—one of the most eloquent of the lyceum lec- 
turers of the old days. He has been Commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. 

* * 


GOVERNOR SMITH’S CREED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Governor Smith’s recently expressed religious creed, so 
far as tolerance is concerned, harmonizes with that of all broad- 
minded Christians, both Catholic and Protestant, and should 
satisfy all except the religious bigots, of whom there are yet 
found too many both in Catholic and Protestant communions. 
Chr stian charity demands that we accept his expressed attitude 
as that of a sincere man instead of the exceedingly adroit poli- 
tician and experienced vote-getter that he is. 

But to all careful observers of his attitude regarding our 
nat onal Constitution, his professions of loyalty thereto, so re- 
cently given to the public, fall exceedingly flat in view of his 
well-known and strenuous opposition to the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment thereof! Of all the forty-eight governors he was the only 
one who served the liquor interests by persuading the legislature 
to repeal the state prohibition enforcement law! How much does 
aman love a Constitution whose mandates he defies? 


Many think Governor Smith would accept a nomination 
from his party for the Presidency on a ‘dry’ platform, and 
recent indications are pointing that way. If any man can ride 
two horses in opposite directions at the same time Governor 
Smith can do so, if we may judge of him by his recent professions 
of loyalty to the Constitution he has labored so hard to smash! 
Can a leopard change his spots in traveling the short distance 
from Albany to Washington? And cana majority of the American 
people be deceived by the “‘smoke screen”’ of an adroit politician 
of long training in the art? 

L. F. Fortney. 

Plainfield, Vt. 


* * 


THIS IS A DELIGHTFUL SURPRISE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The reactions of your readers to the editorial policy of your 
paper constitute one of the most interesting features of the entire 
week’s output. The letter of the reader (Mr. ) ealling 
you down because you could not see things according to his own 
way put me in mind of the parishioner of mine who remarked 
one day to me in all seriousness that one thing she noticed, she was 
always right! 

Occasionally we meet these doctrinaires—usually lacking in 
the sense of humor—who are always sure they are right! This 
type see only one phase of a question, which takes up the entire 
horizon of their thought. This is one of my “‘reactions.”’ 

I have heard of college graduates who would not read news 
papers whose political views were contrary to their views, as 
for example a Republican who would not read the New York 
World. Probably there are “fundamentalists” who will not 
read the Leader or the Christian Register. 

Well, every man to his taste. It seems to me, however, that 
this would be a pretty tame world if we were denied the privilege 
of reading periodicals which contained editorials or contributed 
articles contrary to our own “‘views’’ upon questions of the day. 

I hope our own Leader will continue to function, but that its 
editorials will please everybody, this is too much to expect. 

George L. Mason. 


Enfield, Mass. 


* * 
WHAT IS IT TO BE UNIVERSALIST? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have your circular in which you ask for renewal of sub- 
scription. About a year ago I subscribed for it in the name of 
my wife, but must say that I am not in favor of some of the things 
you stand for and do not want to have the paper any longer in 
this place. And there are some others here who feel as I do 
about it. I ama Universalist and in favor of temperance and 
sobriety, the Protestant faith and everything that is uplifting, 
but from some of your writings I gather that you favor electing 
to the highest office a man who is radically opposed to all these 
things, and I can not agree with you. 

IE EAM ate) oR 

Leominster, Mass. 


This is a good illustration of misunderstanding. Here is 
a maker of one of the most appealing musical instruments ever 
invented—the violin—a producer of harmonies, in whom we 
have produced something quite different. The gentleman’s 
objection is to our editorials commending Governor Smith. 
Repeatedly we have said that we do not adhere to Governor 
Smith’s church, that we do not endorse his views on prohibition, 
and that we are not supporting him for President. And yet 
the letter implies we do all these things, and that we are lacking 
as a Universalist, as a Protestant, as a supporter of temperance 
and sobriety, and things uplifting. And why? Because we favor 
the good old American doctrine of a free field and fair play for 
every American aspiring to public office. We do not say—nor 
have we ever said—that Governor Smith should be elected Presi- 
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dent. We do not take any position on partisan matters. We 
say that Catholics ought not to have the door of opportunity 
slammed in their faces just because they are Catholics. We 
intend to say that again. We intend to say it until we have 
driven it home. Those who purposely distort this position are 
not worth our time or attention, but this gentleman is not of that 
sort. 

One of the hardest things any of us have to learn, and we 
inelude ourselves, is that supporting a man in one matter does 
not mean giving a blanket endorsement to him. A Universal- 
ist lawyer takes up the case of a member of the I. W. W. because 
he holds that every man should have his day in court, and reac- 
tionary papers attack the lawyer himself as a believer in I. W. W. 
doctrines. A clergyman appeals for fair treatment for conscien- 
tious objectors, and is immediately called one himself, when his 
views may be exactly opposite. The Christian Century and the 
Churchman try to tell the truth about Bolshevism, and over 
night find themselves on a list of “red or near red journals.”’ 

Part of this is due to a moral failure—downright dishonesty 
and utter unscrupulousness as to methods taken to harm a paper 
or aman. Part of the failure is mental inability to hold more 
than one idea in the mind at once. 

Through the goodness of God we have been trained to look 
on more than one side of a subject, and to be fair, or try to be fair, 
to the man with whom we disagree, and to everybody else. We 
have always supposed that this kind of breadth, tolerance, sym- 
pathy, faith in man as man, was a cardinal principle of Uni- 
versalism. We still think so. ; 
F The Editor. 


* * 
FLAG ETIQUETTE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

_ Will you kindly settle for us a controversy that has arisen 
between a boy scout and the members of our Sunday school? It 
has always been the custom in our Sunday school to sing “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers,” and march to the various classes with 
two of the younger children carrying the United States flag and 
the Christian flag. They do not march together and usually 
the Christian flag went first. A young boy scout has three times 
called down the superintendent and declared the United States 
flag must go first. 

Our superintendent told him that all nations should come 
under the banner of Christ, and that selfish love for one’s own 
country to the exclusion of other countries has caused war in the 
past; that a unity of all nations and an individual Christ-con- 
sciousness is what will keep us out of future wars; that we should 
have love and respect for our own flag, but must grant others 
the same privilege. : 

; Sunday School Superintendent. 
Litchfield, Ill. 


The general rule for placing the flag of the United States is 
that it shall occupy the place on the right and that the flag of 
any other nation should occupy a place on the left. It is also a 
rule that our flag should not be displayed below the flag of any 
other nation. Courteous people are careful always to see to it 
that the flags of other nations are not displayed below the flag 
of the United States. 

There is, in our opinion, not the slightest objection to a 
chureh flag being carried in a procession in advance of the flag 
of the United States, nor the slightest objection to a flag of the 
United States being carried in a feligious procession in advance 
of a church flag. Nor is there any reason why they should not be 
carried side by side unless there is lack of room. Usually as we 
understand it the church flag precedes. 

This boy scout undoubtedly was guided by a noble impulse, 
not wanting the flag of his country to go behind what he ap- 
parently construed to be the flag of a local church organization 
and not of the church universal. He of course has no right to dic- 
tate in any organization in which he is simply one member, but 
he has a right to have the opinion which he advances and under 
proper conditions and in a courteous way to express that opinion. 


The principle that underlies your contention, in the opinion 
of this writer, is sound, that allegiance to conscience or reason 
or Christ or God takes precedence over allegiance to country. 
When that principle is stated, it ought to be stated with equal 
directness and force that generally allegiance to country is not 
inconsistent with allegiance to God, and that our country marks 
a great advance over the disorganization of tribal or local govern- 
ment. It also should be made clear that respect for and love for 
all other countries and all other peoples is a part of our Univer- 
salist gospel and our Christian gospel. 

The Editor. 
* * <r 
“HANDSOME IS:AS HANDSOME DOES’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I fear that the “pen picture” in the Leader of May 7 will 
never aid any reader to recognize Dr. van Schaick. 

My husband, who has known him for some years, and I, 
who met him at the reception to Dr. Perkins in Washington 
last winter, would give an entirely different description of him. 

While it is no doubt true that his wife would not ‘call him 
pretty”’ (odious word applied to a man!) Dr. van Schaick’s face 
is attractive. . . . It is the type of face that we would notice at 
once in any group. 

I hope that this ‘“‘reaction”’ will be published. And why not 
print Dr. van Schaick’s picture, that the Leader readers may judge 
for themselves? Perhaps that was the intent of M. E. P.’s letter 
—to provoke the production of a real photograph of Dr. van 
Schaick. 

B.G. W. 


One member of the staff suggests the heading over this letter, 
and another says that, measured by this standard, there are 


- days when the editor is not as handsome as he might be. 


* * 
MR. CUTLER’S LONG SERVICE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I noticed in the April 9 issue of the Leader an article by Ar- 
thur M. Soule, mentioning Rev. R. K. Marvin and Rev. H. E. 
Townsend as holding long pastorates in Massachusetts and Maine, 
twenty-four and twenty-three years respectively, and asking if 
any ministers in our denomination have ever held longer pas- 
torates. Yes, New Hampshire is far ahead. I am over half way 
through my fortieth year here in East Jaffrey, N. H., my only 
pastorate. Massachusetts and Maine must try again. I believe 
in long pastorates, though we lack the welcome and farewell 
reception with its purse and ice cream suppers. Jaffrey is famous 
in this respect. Laban Ainsworth was the pastor of our first 
church, supported by taxation, for seventy-six years, and preached 
his last sermon when he was 101 years old, and the church build- 
ing still stands, the belfry raised on the day of the battle of 
Bunker Hill. But the congregation has scattered to four other 
churches in Jaffrey. 

I like to hear of those other brothers in the ministry. 

I remember R. K. Marvin as a lad, visiting his brother 
Judson, and calling on me at Tufts College, probably in,1886. 

M.L: Cutler. 
* * 
APPLY OUR FAITH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Personally I wish to express my appreciation for the liter- 
ary. quality, the broad views and real attitude of the Leader. I 
trust for once if a name stands for anything again our great 
church of divine origin and inspired visions has applied a true 
name, and that in all its publications and arrangements with 
those of other beliefs as to religion it will portray its name and 
stamp its brand on every article. 

I truly appreciate the noble editorials and I count my 
Leader as A No. 1. 

To make a real success one supreme thought must be in the 
mind of every founder of better ways of life and truer ideals, 
truth, reverence and the Golden Rule of li‘e applied. I welco ne 
the Christian Leader to my home and my heart as my best adviser 
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and director. I truly use it as the governor of my spiritual as- 
pirations. As a fortunate creature of God’s universe, for which 
I offer my continued praises to the God of wisdom and power, 
above all, through all, and in all, in whom we live, move and 
have our being, and being born of devoted Universalist paren- 
tage of extra strong will power and sound minds, I can the truer 
appreciate the divine mission of our church, its teachers and its 
official paper. I welcome it truly and sincerely. 

Yours for better understanding of God’s truths which will 
be greater appreciation of our faith and belief in God and hopes 
of a future life. 

S.L. McDavitt. 

Elmer, Mo. 


* * 


FROM ONE OF THE VETERANS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am a small member of the Universalist Church, but am 
interested and loyal. The “Joint Statement” is good to a cer- 
tain extent. While your articles, with an evident aim to unite 
these churches with the elimination of our church, disturb me, the 
editorial of April 30 seems much better. We are for union to the 
extent of exchange of pulpits, united services and Christian work 
together. Let the Congregational Church accept our ‘Five 
Points,”’ as most of their members silently do. We are not ready 
to give up our long fought cause and name to be swallowed up 
by a larger body, 

If you have not will you kindly read in the little book, “Cen- 
tennial of the Universalist Faith,’ services in commemoration 
of which were held in the old church where it was adopted, and 
think what it means to us. 

The old church since went up in flames, and the denomina- 
tion built another known as a memorial church, and it is as truly 
this as the cathedral to be built in Washington. This little 
church needs repairs, which the Winchester parish is too small to 
make. It isa memorial to the loyal men and women of the days 
of 1803. A goodly number went out as ministers from Cheshire 
County, when it took courage to preach Universalism. 

In regard to your reference to the state of Vermont, though 
a member of the Union she is still Vermont. So the Universalist 
churches must always be Universalist churches. We are not 
ready to pull down our flag. Weare Universalists. Our churches 
are Universalist churches. Our endowments are made to the 
Universalist churches. Though we may be few in number, we 
are loyal and stand with Judge Galer, and are grateful to him 
for the stand he takes. 

J.Grace Alexander. 

Winchester, N. H. 

* * 


A COMEBACK FROM MR. FLETCHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As far as I can see from reading Mr. Watson’s letter with 
regard to my article in the Leader, his objections are founded 
first on a difference of definition of the term “‘life,’’ and second 
on an apparently complete misunderstanding of the main point 
of my article. 

There seem to be two forms of “‘life’’ in our universe as we 
know it, viz., mental and physical, mind and matter. What the 
connection between the two is we do not know, as I noted in my 
article. Now what right has Mr. Watson to say, as he 
seems to do, that mind is “‘life’’ and matter is not, i. e., only 
that which thinks lives? Of course Mr. Watson can so limit this 
term if he wishes, but for the most part philosophers in their 
writings about the mind-matter problem recognize the term 
“lite” to apply to matter quite as much as to mind. Constantly 
we note in philosophical literature that the philosophers speak 
of “spiritual life,”’ of ‘mental life,’ and of ‘‘physical life.” There 
is no limiting of the term life to the mental or the spiritual. They 
may argue that one is superior to the other, as Eucken constantly 
does, but they do not narrow the term down to the limits Mr. 
Watson suggests. In kooks on the new science, such as “Science, 
Religion and Reality” by Lord Balfour and others, and J. A. 
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Thomson’s ‘Science and Religion,’? and in many others, the 
writers do not so narrow the term life. “Life” is thus for the 
most part any phenomenon that has within it activity whether 
physical or mental. One great difficulty with the mind-matter 
problem has been, and is, that in our thinking and in our dis- 
cussing we separate two aspects that are a part of the same 
reality. Matter is, as Thomson says, “an abstracted aspect of 
reality which we separate apart by rigidly following certain 
methods of scientific analysis,’ and “mind is another abstracted 
aspect of reality.” 

There is nothing in my suggestion that mind is as real as 
matter that savors of an argument from analogy. There is 
nothing to imply that I think the mode of behavior called thought 
is identical with the mode of behavior called electricity. I was 
simply saying, in commenting upon the recent findings of science 
with regard to the nature of matter, that from the standpoint of 
comprehension mind is certainly as real as matter, i. e., one can 
comprehend the mental about as easily as one can comprehend 
the nature of the physical. In other words, no longer can the 
materialist thump an iron post and say: “This is real because it 
is easier to comprehend than my thoughts.” If he knows any- 
thing about the new atomic theory he will know that matter is 
no easier to comprehend than mind. 

When Mr. Watson writes: “I can not see how any thoughtful 
minister can accept a materialistic explanation of life,’ he reveals 
explicitly what is implicit in his whole letter, that he thinks I am 
arguing for a materialistic explanation of life. Now the whole 
point of my article is an argument against such an explanation. 
I attempted to take up every argument Mr. Darrow uttered and 
refute it. I attempted to show that materialism assumes gra- 
tuitously that there is a causal connection between mind and 
matter, a connection never once proved. I tried to indicate that 
if you are going to discuss man, or the universe as a whole, 
you can not leave out mind or spirit. I commend the closer 
attention of Mr. Watson to the last two paragraphs of my ar- 
ticle. Do not those paragraphs show I am arguing for a spiritual 
interpretation of life, i. e., one which takes into account not 
only matter but mind and spirit? 

Norman D. Fletcher. 
* * 


WE ARE COMING TOGETHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I attended the eighteenth annual conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches for the Carolinas held May 3 to 5 in Raleigh, as 
an invited guest. Added interest was given to the conference 
owing to the fact that the First Christian Church of Raleigh 
sought fellowship with the Congregational Conference, while 
maintaining its previous fellowship in the Christian denomina- 
tion. Several of the national leaders present for the ‘‘ecclesias- 
tical wedding” expressed to me their keen delight over the pro- 
posed fellowship between our respective bodies. ‘‘We are coming 
together, we are coming together,’ were the happy expressions, 
accompanied by brightening eyes and hearty handclasps. 

George Wood. 

Kinston, N.C. 


* * 


HONEST SUPPORT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed please find check for $2.50 for the Christian Leader 
for one year, for Mrs. Ray Peddicord, 520 Washington St., 
Marseilles, Ill. She has a birthday soon, and I am very glad to 
be able to send her such a splendid publication, for I am sure 
she derives much comfort and help from its pages. She is con- 
fined to the wheel-chair, being a cripple from rheumatism, but 
is so patient and sweet about it that it really makes a well per- 
son ashamed to complain or find fault. 

I wish more of our people would take the Leader—they do 
not realize what they miss. It seems to me it grows better all 
the time. Long may it live and prosper. 

Mrs. A. F. Walbridge. 

Marseilles, Ill. 
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Understanding Our World 


M. BRIAND’S OVERTURE 
Herbert E. Benton 
The friendly advance toward the United States made in a 


recent speech by M. Briand, who claimed to be speaking in the 


I 


name of France, deserves more than passing note by citizens of 
this nation. An excerpt from that speech appears below. Cer- 
tainly, it should have wide reading, and I am sure it will awaken 
instant response throughout the length and breadth of our land. 

Our amicable relations with France, now maintained over 
such a long period of years, surely might be reason enough for 
the consummation of the proposition he advances, namely, 
that these two great nations shall enter into a compact mutually 
agreeing never to resort to war to settle any dispute of any 
character that may arise between them. ? 

We have only to turn back the pages of history and recall 
how much we owe to France for our own existence as a nation, 
to have assurance made doubly sure that in making such a com- 
pact we are taking no risk whatever, so far as any infringement 
of our sovereignty, or any danger to our national integrity, is 
concerned. Surely the nation which helped this nation be born 
will never do anything to cause it injury. And the loyal manner 
in which we came to the rescue of France during the great war is 
evidence that her welfare is safe in our hands. 

Our interests and affection are mutual. Why can not we 
do this great thing which not only will bind these two great 
people more closely together but which will also be an example to 
the world such as is especially needed in these portentous times? 

A number of the small nations have already entered into 
treaties of complete arbitration by which they have agreed never 
to resort to war for any purpose whatever. 

Yet it remains for some of the great powers to take this 
promising step as between themselves. What an honor to us if 
we, with France, shall be the first among the leading nations 
which are willing and eager to make this great venture of faith. 

Universalists will certainly respond heartily to M. Briand’s 


cordial gesture. 
* * 


RESPONDING TO BRIAND 


“M. Briand, the premier of France, stated publicly a few 
days since that he would favor a treaty between the United 
States and France outlawing war. A splendid proposal! I hope 
he will follow up his suggestion by putting his understanding of 
outlawry in the form and terms of a treaty. A treaty between 
two great powers which would, in fact and efficiently, put the 
ban of outlawry on war as an institution for the settlement of 
international disputes would be an event of transcendent mo- 
ment.” 

Thus does Senator Borah in an address May 9 before the 
‘Cleveland City Club welcome the recent French informal pro- 

osal. 
bs Now that the chairman of the United States Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee like several other of his colleagues has 
spoken so enthusiastically, M. Briand’s suggestion of April 6 
becomes practical politics. It is worth while therefore to recall 
his exact words. Speaking to the Associated Press in Paris, he 
said: 
“For those whose lives are devoted to securing 
this living reality of a policy of peace the United States 

and France already appear before the world as morally 

in full agreement. If there were need for those two 

great democracies to give high testimony to their de- 

sire for peace and to furnish to other peoples an ex- 
ample more solemn, still France would be willing to 
subscribe publicly with the United States to any mutual 
engagement tending to outlaw law, to use an American 
expression, as between these two countries. The re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of national policy 
is a conception already familiar to the signatories to the 


_ consent to arbitrate. 


Covenant of the League of Nations and of the Treaties 
of Locarno. Every engagement entered into in this 
spirit by the United States toward another nation 
such as France would contribute greatly in the eyes 
of the world to broaden and strengthen the foundations 
on which the international policy of peace is being 
erected. These two great friendly nations, equally 
devoted to the cause of peace, would furnish to the 
world the best illustration of the truth that the im- 
mediate end to be attained is not so much disarmament 
as the practical application of peace itself.” 


Of course the problem of an outlawry of war treaty bristles 
with difficulties the moment one faces it as a practical question. 
It would not be enough for the two countries to agree, no matter 
how solemnly, never to make war against each other. Sub- 
stitute methods of settling differences which may arise and 
which the ordinary methods of diplomacy may not be able to 
adjust must be formulated. Something very like a general 
treaty of obligatory arbitration would have to be included. 

But would not the Senate insist on eliminating from the 
obligatory provision of such a treaty questions of national honor 
or vital interests? Probably. Whether or not it insisted on this 
emasculating reservation, the Senate would almost certainly 
insist on its favored prerogative which is scarcely less disastrous 
—that each individual case to be arbitrated must, before it 
can be sent to an arbitral tribunal, receive senatorial approval 
by a two-thirds majority. Thus, any politically possible ar- 
bitration treaty can be little more than a promise that the 
Senate will consider whether in any particular instance it will 
Hence, the outlawry treaty must also in- 
clude some sort of guarantee binding both governments to refer 
to a board or boards of conciliation all questions which are not 
settled by diplomacy or referred to arbitration. Fortunately, 
for all of the technical provisions about arbitration and con- 
ciliation here suggested, there are excellent precedents in Ameri- 
can practise. : 

In form M. Briand’s offer is only an appeal to the American 
public and as such does not require from Washington a counter 
proposal or even an acknowledgment. But for President Cool- 
idge to stand on this technicality would be to miss a unique op- 
portunity. There could be no question as to his decision if 
American public opinion made itself heard.—Bulletin of the 
Foreign Policy Association. 

* * 


BRITAIN FOLLOWS AMERICA 


In a statement made in the House of Commons on May 9, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, the Foreign Secretary, outlined the 
change in British policy in China and expressed hope that this 
new friendly policy would bring forth an equally friendly re- 
sponse from China. Sir Austen says, in part: 

“We have decided that present application of sanc- 
tions for the outrages at Nanking or failure to observe the 
Hankow agreement is inexpedient, however justified. 

I believe that similar reasoning has led other interested 

Governments to a like conclusion. 

“In these circumstances we do not intend to ad- 
dress any further note to Eugene Chen. We have so 
informed the other powers. We have added that we 
reserve full liberty of action as to the future, and par- 
ticularly respecting any further outrages which may 
be perpetrated on the British flag, British nationals or 
British property.” 

This new attitude of waiting until a government emerges 
from the present Chinese chaos with whom Great Britain can 
negotiate in presenting demands for reparation is in line with 
American policy, which has maintained that a resort to force 
now, with the present split in the Nationalist Party, would be 
inadvisable.—Bulletin of Foreign Policy Association. 
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“To be educated you musi know enough of other men’s jobs to be able to understand the pari they are playing 
in life, to play your own part, io sympathize with other men, and to play your own part ait your work, 
and your own part as a member of ithe Commonwealih—in other words, to have humanity.” —Stanley Baldwin. 


The New Patriotism 
Compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark and 

Esther A. Gillespie. (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co. $2.00.) 

Two members of the staff of the Chris- 
tian Century have collected eighty poems 
all of which are inspired by a love of 
country that will never be content until 
the beloved country is more eager to serve 
than to possess the world. Most of the 
poems are of recent date, and naturally 
so since this higher patriotism is a modern 
ideal. Over against the iniquitous formula, 
“My country right or wrong,” our authors 
may be said to set the greater challenge— 
“My country righting wrong.” True 
love of country flowers into love of all 
men, and bears fruit m brotherhood; it is 
that fower and those fruits that are com- 
memorated in these poems. The note of 
hope is struck in Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s limes from ‘Casa Guidi Windows,” 
“soon we shall have thinkers in the place 
of fighters.” These poets have dreamed a 
“patriot dream” that “sees beyond the 
years,” and they tell us of a new world 
we can help to bring to birth. “Dreams 
are they—but they are God’s dreams,” 


That men shall love one another, 
That white shall call black man brother, 
That greed shall pass from the market- 

place, 
That lust shall yield to love for the race, 
That man shall meet with God face to face, 
Dreams are they all. 

But shall we despise them— 

God’s dreams! 


A collection is, of course, a selection, 
but we miss some poems that seem to be- 
long with those printed here. William 
Watson’s “Hymn for America,” Chester- 
ton’s “O God of earth and altar” (is the 
image of the “living sword” perhaps. too 
“‘militaristic?”’), Canon Scott Holland’s 
“Judge Eternal, throned im splendor,” 
two by John Haynes Holmes, “God of the 
nations” and “America triumphant, brave 
land oi pioneers,” W. Russell Bowie’s 
“God of the nations,” Rosamond Kim- 
ball’s “Hark to the sound, it rmgs from 
sea to sea,’ and Vera Campbell’s “God 
of the nations, hear our call,” would have 
been in place. Mr. Clark has included 
eight of his own poems, and they are 
worthy to be here. Edwin Markham, 
besides contributing an introduction char- 
acteristic of that veteran interpreter of 
democracy, has permitted the use of several 
of his poems in revised form; other living 
writers are represented, notably John 
Oxenham with five poems, including his 

Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


stirring “God grant us wisdom in these 
coming days,’’ which the present writer 
gladly confesses brought decision in his 
life, and Witter Bynner, who reaches both 
high poetry and high patriotism in “The 
Light-Bringer.”’ 

Can the truest patriotism be better de- 
scribed than in Edwin Markham’s intro- 
duction? “The New Patriot is not a pa- 
triot for pay, he is willmg to take unprofit- 
able risks. While he works cheerfully in 
the present order, he knows himself to be 
a conscript of a higher order. He stands 
firm above all appeals to self-interest. 
He looks upon public service—all service 
of the people—as a sacred thing . . . he 
recognizes that while the accident of birth 
makes him a member of his own nation, 
it also makes him a member of all nations. 
Thus he has a duty to his own land and a 
duty to alllands. All countries must be in- 
cluded in the dimensions of his good will.” 

= = 
Social Adjustment 
By Prof. Robert C. Dexter, of Skidmore 

College. (Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00.) 

This is a very valuable handbook which 
ministers and social workers will at once 
value, but which ought also to be brought 
to the attention of business men, educa- 
tors, doctors, lawyers and legislators. 

“To give good advice and effective as- 
sistance, the clergyman should possess 
a considerable knowledge of social laws 
and the conditions of social life.’ Such 
knowledge is costly when bought by ex- 
periment, and Dr. Dexter has rendered a 
service in gathering data from authoritative 
sources on a wide range of social prob- 
lems. The references to other reading 
which follow each chapter are very useful, 
and the topies dealt with are clearly in- 
dicated in paragraph divisions. We have 
a vision; it is of one selectman in every 
town, one alderman in every city, one 
representative in every legislature, one 
teacher in every school and college, one 
member in every church, acquiring and 
studying this book. But even a fertile 
imagination would find it hard to suggest 
what the results of such a distribution of 
the book might be. 

“What is needed if we are ever to make 
adjustments adequate to overcome the 
defects in our present social system is first 
of all more information.” Dr. Dexter 
does not claim that knowledge by itself 
will be enough, but he is surely right in 
adding that “there has been too much 
dependence on generalizations and ab- 
stract philosophies, and too little on care- 


fully checked-up investigations and de-_ 


scriptions of phenomena.” A general de- 
sire to improve 2 community will be worse 


than useless until it is disciplined by 
knowledge. Out of the experience of a 
generation of observant social workers 
have come sufficient conclusions to pro- 
vide general principles widely accepted by 
well-informed leaders. It is now an urgent 
need that such principles, and the data 
on which they rest, should be understood 
by the larger body of business men and 
professional people who, in the last analy- 
sis, control the enterprises and institutions 
dedicated to social welfare. Dr. Dexter 
has had this need in mind and has gone 
far to meet it. It remains to secure a wide 
circulation of his book in rural, municipal, 
church, and school libraries, and among 
serious citizens who help to shape the 
policies of social agencies. 

We wish the chapter on “The Mentally 
Diseased’”” had been more extended, so 
that it might with greater completeness 
reflect the more recent developments of 
mental hygiene work. The bibliography 
accompanying the chapter shows a wider 
acquaintance with the subject than the 
text itself suggests. 

* = 
Something Different 
Social Differentiation. By Cecil Clare 

North. (University of North Caro- 

lina Press. $2.50.) 

Most books dealing with social theory 
written during the last decade have at- 
tempted to work out a social unity, or- 
ganic or otherwise, or have dealt specifi- 
cally with one factor. Professor North 
has left the beaten track, and his book is 
an attempt to evaluate differences, bio- 
logical, social and cultural. 

The first five chapters, in some ways the 
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least satisfactory in the book, separate — : 


social differences into categories: function, 
rank, culture and interest. The second 
section deals graphically with age, sex, 
race and individual variation as the basic 
biological factors making for social dif- 
ference and limiting uniformity. Next 
come three chapters showing how privileged 
classes are created and perpetuated, and 
the conclusion gives a practical-philosoph- 
ical discussion of the function and limita- 
tion of differentiation in respect to prog- 
ress, specialization, social control and 
democracy. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the author has set himself no slight task. 
and, some omissions and under-emphasis 
notwithstanding, he has performed it in a 
workmanlike manner. The sections deal- 
ing with sex, both its biological bases and 
its cultural specialization, are decidedly 
worth-while. He points out the results 
of various cultural phenomena, e. g., 
Christianity, in over-emphasizing sex 
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differences, and thus setting back the 
clock of progress. Although-the book is 
published in the South, it offers a dis- 
tinetly egalitarian treatment of race. 
Neither does the author lay too much 
Stress—possibly not stress enough—on 
differences in capacity between individuals. 
He is more hopefu of the effect of environ- 
ment in modifying biological mheritance 
than seems to the reviewer justifiable. 

While Professor North pomts out the 
drag which extreme difference engenders 
and the dangers of overspecialization and 
exploitation, he ends on a decidedly op- 
timistic note—many readers will ques- 
tion if it is not too optimistic. Granting 
that the biological basis of difference can 
not be removed, the author believes that so 


far as differences are socially harmful 
they can be modified, and that society 
can be unified where unity is necessary 
primarily through democracy—meaning 
by democracy equality of opportunity, 
particularly educational opportunity. This 
fundamental thesis is open to criticism. 
Nevertheless the book is a genuine con- 
tribution to thought, and it should be read 
@S an antidote for some of the extreme 
biologically deterministic literature. All 
truth lies neither with one side nor the 
other. Differences of opinion and socio- 
logical theory—like many another dii- 
ference, though not all—often work to- 
gether for good. 
Roberi C. Dexter. 
Skidmore College. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISS HATHAWAY IN OHIO 
(Concluded) 

Té is such a joy to know people in 
their homes, to find that Mrs. Allen loves 
birds and flowers: that Mrs. Gladwin, 
president of the State Missionary Associa- 
tion, has a basket full of mother cat and 
Kittens, and the cat is white just like my 
Japanese cat, Tama, and loves her babies 
just like Tama, proving that the hearts oi 
eats are just the same whether they live 
in the West or the East; to find that Mr. 
and Mrs. Nash can take time durimg their 
busy days to entertain and make a mis- 
sionary happy. It was like reading a page 
from old times to visit with Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright and talk of the Universalist mmis- 
ters whom we used to know and revere, 
especially of Dr. Saxe, who had been our 
supreme idea of what a minister should be. 

I must noi forget to mention the minis- 
ters’ wives. They were splendid helpers 


_and there were some wonderful babies. 
_ Tf you do not believe it, lunch in the home 


of Mr. and Mrs. Price of Columbus and 
spend the night with the Murrays. 

Pleasant experiences awaited me all 
In Cleveland I met, for 
the first time, daughters of a very Intimate 
childhood friend. 

In Columbus Mrs. Robert Doan, who 
was Miss Mary Lediard. a missionary 
of the Church of Christ in Japan durmg 
many of my years there, called on me and 
invited me to her lovely new home. Envy 
should, of course, never exist in the hearts 
of missionaries, but it would be delightful 
if all of us who retire could be as happily 
Situated as is Mrs. Doan. It ts the irony 
of fate, however, that there are not enough 
Mr. Doans to go around. 

This also happened in Columbus. When 
I was introduced to one of the members of 
the Clara Barton Guild, she said that she 
knew me many years ago, and behold! she 
Was once Marguerite Tigg, a little girl n 
the kindergarten class of the Galesburg, 


Tiinois, Sunday school, where I had as- 


sisted Mrs. Elson Reifsnider. In Cincin- 
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nati I met Dr. Sarah V. Gordon. We had 
been schoolmates at Lebanon long ago. 

Monday noon, April 25, found me once 
more in dear Bethany Union. There is no 
use denying the fact that as I go about there 
are some places that stand out along the 
road as high lights, and the Bethany Union 
is one of them. I am most grateful that 
Miss Hersey always finds a corner for me 
when I come to Boston. So much of my 
life has been spent in girls’ homes—Lom- 
bard Hall, the Blackmer Home—that this 
home here seems very dear to me. 
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Sometimes we Universalists do not 
really know what we have either in 
America or Japan. Perhaps many can 
not visit the Blackmer Home, but it is 
possible for many to come to Bethany 
Union. The atmosphere is so homelike 
and helpful. It is an ideal place for 
young women coming to a great city—one 
which our people have made possible jor 
those of limited means. If more money 
could be raised for the support, many 
more things might be dome. Women of 
the Universalist Church, éome to Bethany 
Union, and seeing, believe, and believing, 
help. 

M. Agnes Hathaway. 


= = 


LAW ENFORCEMENT COMMITTEE 

Mrs. Henry P. Stone of Barrington, R.L, 
represented the W. N. M. A. at the recent 
Convention of the Commitiee for Law En- 
forcement, held in Providence, May 10 
and 11. 

Mrs. Stone reports 2 wonderful program. 
The speakers were all women who were 
well chosen to present the subject assigned. 
The Rhode Island Universalist Mission- 
ary Association had ten members in at- 
tendance, representing five of the Circles. 
“T was glad that I could attend, and I 
hope that all the various organizations 
represented may constitute a force which 
may be felt in moulding public opimion 
on the side of law and order locally and 
nationally.” 


Doolittle Universalist Home 


The twelfth Anniversary, Visitation and 
Donation Day of he Doolittle Univer- 
salist Home for Aged Persons at Fox- 
borough, Mass., will be observed on Tues- 
day, June 7, at Foxborough. 

This has become Imcreasing y one of the 
great, enthusiastic annual gatherings of 
Universa ist people from many parishes 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and other 
states. Ommibuses filled with passengers 
from churches, automobiles loaded to 
capacity to say nothing of other convey- 
ances, public and private, come rollmg up 
to the Universalist church that faces 
Foxborough Common on the morning of 
this great day. Prompt y ata few m nutes 
before 11 o'clock the sonorous church bell 
summons the crowd to enter the fine old 
church. For an hour and a quarter a 
program of wonderful oratory and mspir- 
ing muse delights the audience. Then 
for an hour the crowd adjourns for pienic 
(basket) luncheon, or to purchase and con- 


“sume he toothsome food provided by the 


women of our local church. Free, hot 
coffee is furnished all who wish it. 

Then, at the call of the church bell, the 
crowd presses again into the church to be 
highly entertained by beautiful music, and 
by bright, snappy speeches charged with 
wholesome humor. Reports of the past 
year’s work at the Home are given by 
President Conklin and Treasurer Pierce. 


The offermg is then received with grati- 
tude; and the next feature of this gala day 
is a public reception at the Home, the 
trustees, matron and nurse together with 
the happy residents “domg the honors.” 
The Home, only a few steps from the 
church, is, of course, open to inspection all 
day long. 

This anniversary occasion has proved 
so attractive that about one-half the three 
or four hundred visitors have attended 
every year. The addresses, given by many 
of our foremost preachers and laymen, 
have never failed to be origimal, variant, 
forceful and otherwise memorable. The 
music has never failed to please and uplift. 

Tt is believed that the attendance this 
year will break a l records. Our ministers, 
all at least within fifty miles of Boston. are 


“urged to organize parties for this trip. 


Smooth roads, in view of lovely scenery, 
with a splendid purpose to be real zed, 
and all in “the leafy month of Jume.” 
Brothers and sisters, whose religion urges 
you to“show your faith by your works,” 
let your slogan be “On to Foxborough,” 
Tuesday. Jume 7, by tens and twenties 
and fifties, and make a day of it. It will 
be a red letter day m your memory. 
Routes are given in all automobile road- 
books. If you have never done this “do it 
now.” Do it anyhow! 
Charles Conklin, President. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
May 29-June 4. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
May 29-June 4. Camp Hill, Ala.; Eaton, 
O.; Eldorado O. 
Dr. Huntley: 
May 29-June 4 
Headquarters. 


Gardiner, Maine; 


pe 


THE SAME YET DIFFERENT 
Our Institute at Barre, Vt. 


1. The same faculty. 

2. The same busy days. 

8. The same eflort to fit work to the 
needs of those present. 

4. The same family life in the dormi- 
tories of Goddard Sem nary. 

5. Different in the hour of beginning. 
9.30 a.m., Thursday, June 23. 

6. Different in the time of closing. 
At noon on Sunday, June 26, after a ser- 
mon by Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., 
at the Barre church. 

7. Different evening programs arranged 
to please those who can not attend in the 
daytime. 

8. The same good time for everybody, 
ending each night with an hour’s play. 

x Ok 


THE NEW DIPLOMA AT LYNN 


Through the courtesy of Miss Ellen 
Mudge Burrill we are able to state the 
facts in regard to the new diploma which 
has been adopted for use in the church 
school at Lynn, Mass. Managers of other 
schools may obtain through the General 
Association copies of the diploma for 
study with a view to adoption. 

This diploma is intended to cover the 
work of a pupil in the school from six to 
eighteen years of age, or from the first 
primary to the third senior year. The 
work of the pupil is entirely separated 
from the church and school attendance. 
Separate credits are given for each. 

All marks from 90 to 100 per cent entitle 
the pupil to credit. Marks under 90 per 
cent are designated by a sign indicating 
that the pupil has attended the school but 
has not ful y qualified. 

In determining the lesson marks, the 
work is to be judged by the teacher and 
supervisor, based on the following: 

(a) Class work, which includes lessons, 
hand work, memory work, geography and 
whatever e’se the class may do. 

(6) Tests, either oral or written. 

(c) Signing and keeping pledges. 

These requirements count as follows: 
(a) 50 per cent; (6) 25 per cent; (c) 25 
per cent. 

In marking for attendance, 95 per cent 
allows for two absences; 90 per cent four 
absences. But, ‘f an ambitious pupil is 
absent more than four times, unavoidably, 
he can make up his work, in which case 
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FOR EVERY MAN, WOMAN 
AND CHILD 


* 
* * 
* ok 
* * 
* The General Sunday School As- * 
* sociation is sending to superin- * 
* tendents enough coin collectors to * 
* supply every member, young or * 
* old or middle-aged, of every Uni- * 
* versalist church school. e 
* These are to be distributed on * 
* Children’s Sunday and are to re- * 
* ceive during the summer the money * 
* earned or collected for the Leonard * 
* Memorials in the Universalist Na- * 
* tional Church. Ly 
. If any superintendent fails to * 
* rece:ve his consignment, he should * 
* wire io headquarters, so that his * 
* members may not be denied their * 
* share in the blessing. = 
3 These collectors are in the form * 
* of four-page books, convenient in * 
* size for pocket or hand-bag. The * 
* first page gives a picture of the * 
* proposed church and the ast page * 
* gives one of Dean Leonard. 2 
z= Inside are spaces in which to in- * 
* sert thirty dimes, four quarters * 
* and two fifty-cent pieces. No pro- * 
* vision is made for pennies, because * 
* this is a big enterprise and all * 
* thought about it must be liberal. * 
2 Perhaps the most important fea- * 
* ture of the collector is the state- * 
2 “<Thisiy 
K * 
a * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
x * 
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ment on the first page: 
church will belong in part to ...... 
When the sense of participation and 
partnership is established the work 
is half completed. 
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he may attain a high mark in that classi- 
fication;' he is not penalized for such una- 
voidable absence. 

On the diploma, there are two rows of 
twelve “‘inch” squares. (Both rows show 
three squares each for primary, junior, 
intermediate, senior.) A system of four 
colored seals (red, blue silver and gold), 
and rubber stamps (No. 1, 2 and 3), will 
care for all the credits. 

Silver and gold seals are used for ‘‘work”’ 
credits, silver denoting 90 to 95 per cent, 
gold 95 to 100 per cent. 

Red, blue, silver and go'd are used for 
“attendance” credits. The red seal de- 


notes 90 to 95 per cent for school attend- - 


ance. The blue seal denotes 95 to 100 per 
cent for school attendance. The silver 
seal denotes 90 to 95 per cent for school 
and church attendance. The gold seal 
denotes 96 to 100 per cent for school and 
church attendance. 

A pupil averaging below 90 per cent in 
either work or attendance, is not entitled 
to a seal. In its place, a rubber stamp 


will be used, No. 1, 2 or 3, representing 
the first, second or third year in his de- 
partment. As we shall start the diplomas 
throughout the school at the June gradua- 
tion, the first primary will show markings 
in the first, eft-hand square; all others 
will start farther on, and thus show blank 
prior squares. Across these prior blanks 
we shall write the words “work of pre- 
vious years credited.” Under each seal 
or number, we shall insert the year in small 
figures. 

These diplomas will be placed in paste- 
board rolls, and about six weeks before 
the following Promotion Sunday, the 
pupils will be asked to bring them in, to 
receive added recognition. 

The advantage of this plan is that the 
child has his whole school record on one 
diploma, when hehasfinished. To gain the 
seals, he must work. If he finds a rubber 
stamp number on his diploma, he will try 
for a seal the next year. 

If this plan at first seems complicated, 
it will not be found so after an inspection 
of the diploma itself. The Lynn mana- 
gers have worked out the same data in 
previous years, but the results have been 
shown through three separate diplomas— 
one for work and attendance, one for 
school attendance alone, one for church 
attendance. This combines all the data 
on one diploma. 

* * 


IN HONOR OF MR. BROWN 


The Alumni Association of the New 
Madison, Ohio, high school has done a 
very beautiful and appropriate thing. It 
has placed in the new high school building 
a bronze tablet in recognition of the noble 
service rendered to the community by 
Marshall A. Brown, former teacher and 
superintendent. There are heroes of 
peace, as well as of war, and Mr. Brown 
has been one of them. It is well that this 
honor is shown to him while he is yet 
living and ab’e to understand and ap- 
preciate. 

In the esteem and gratitude felt in New 
Madison for this Christian gentleman 
thousands of Universalists throughout 
the land will always share. He was for 
many years the treasurer of the General 
Sunday School Association, an officer al- 
ways accurate, always wise, always de- 
voted. Life) is richer and sweeter from 
association with such a man. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Writes a correspondent in the new but 
very efficient school at Reading, Pa.: We 
have checked up on the church school 
standards to our immense and immodest 
satisfaction. Two items we fell down on 
we immediately planned to supply. A 
church school visitor is doing excellent 
work and a gym class will start next week. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Rey. William Wallace Rose of Roches- 
ter, New York, addressed the New York 
Congregational Conference held in Canan- 
daigua May 19, on.the subject ‘“‘Why I 
am a Universalist.”” This was under the 
topic of the day, ‘‘Church Union,” and 
was followed by a complementary address 
by Rev. Fritz W. Baldwin of Brooklyn on 
“Why I am a Congregationalist.” 


Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Bibber, who have 
been so active in our missions in Tokyo, 
Japan, while Mr. Bibber has been in the 
Orient as representative of the Interna- 
tional General Electric Company, are 
now back in the United States and are 
spending a brief vacation at Mr. Bibber’s 
home in Gloucester, Mass. 


Miss Edith Briscoe Stevens of 6 Re- 
gent St., Hartford, Conn., gave an ex- 
hibition of her paintings at the Grace 
Horne Gallery, Boston, recently. Miss 
Stevens is a daughter of Mr. James S. 
Stevens, Jr., of our Hartford church. 


Rev. C. C. Blauvelt of Middleport, 
N. Y., preached a sermon recently on 
political and social intolerance which was 
widely reported in Western New York, 
and made the basis of very favorable 
editorial comment in the newspapers of 
that section. 


Rey. Charles Easternhouse, for the past 
two years pastor at Bethel, Maine, has been 
elected minister at Girard and Wellsburg, 
Penn. 


Rey. Fenwick L. Leavitt of All Souls 
Church, Worcester, Mass., is soon to sail 
to Europe as a representative to the 
world’s Rotarian assembly which meets 
this year in Norway. 


Rev. V. E. Tomlinson, D. D., of the 
First Church, Worcester, Mass., an- 
nounces that $2,000 was given in his 
church at Easter for the new parish house. 
Added to the amount already in hand, the 
total is now $4,000. 


On Sunday, May 15, Rev. C. J. Cowing 
of Malden, Mass., reminded his people of 
the old First Parish of Malden that it was 
‘just “eight years ago to-day that I first 
appeared in this pulpit.” - 

Rev. C. C. Conner went recently as a 
“minister of good will’ to the White 
Oaks Congregational Church, Williams- 
town, Mass., and has since preached 
there in exchange with the pastor, Rev. 
J.H. Gould. 


Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., Newark, 
N. J., addressed 1,200 delegates of the 
Eastern Star of New Jersey at its fifty- 
sixth Annual Convention in Newark on 
May 18. Dr. Rose is past Grand Chap 
lain of the Grand Lodge of Freemasons 
of New Jersey. He spoke on “The As- 


‘son, pastor. 


and Interests 


saults on the Constitution of the United 
States.” 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins is in Omaha, 
Neb., in attendance upon the Conference 
of the National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Church, at which he is to speak on 
May 30. 


Mr. Glenn R. MclIntire, of the firm of 
B. G. McIntire & Son, of Norway, Maine, 
and Miss Marguerite G. Pearman, acting 
pastor of the Norway Universalist church 
since the death of Rev. Chester Gore 
Miller, will be married at the Pearman 
home, 27 Ellery St., Cambridge, Mass., 
on June 3. The groom is a member of the 
legislature of the State of Maine and a 
devoted member of the Norway church. 
The bride has done admirable work, first 
as pastor’s assistant and then as acting 
pastor of the church. 


Maine 


Dover-Foxcroft.—Rev. J. F. Thomp- 
The Lend-a-Hand Society 
gave a May Party in the afternoon and 
evening of May 12. Supper was served 
from 5 to 7. Then came the May- 
pole exercises by children of the school. 
These were followed by two farces, one 
by the children, the other by members of 
the society. The attendance was ex- 
cellent, and the net proceeds more than 
$100. The Land-a-Hand is doing splendid 
work. It is appreciated. 


Massachusetts _ 


Amesbury.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. The Lenten union service 
was held in the Union Congregational 
Church on March 27, at which Mr. Thor- 
burn was the preacher. Every minister 
in town was present and the newspapers 
gave considerable space to Mr. Thorburn’s 
address. Palm Sunday came in the midst 
of the Methodist Conference, and this 
Sunday the sermon was preached by Rev. 
H. A Cooper of Groveton, N. H. On 
Maundy Thursday the communion was 
observed and one person taken into mem- 
bership. Mr. Thorburn’s ordination took 
place on April 6. This is the second time 
that Amesbury has had the honor of or- 
daining a minister, the other being Rev. 
Francis Gibbs, now of Fitchburg, who 
served this church for thirteen years and 
gave us the very beautiful edifice in which 
we now worship. On Waster Sunday 
morning Mr. Thorburn preached the sun- 
rise service at the Unitarian church in 
Newburyport. Following was an Easter 
breakfast. In our own church the con- 
gregation was larger than it has been be- 
fore in the last ten years. The church was 
beautifully decorated with Easter lilies 
and pots of roses. The following Sunday 
Mr. Thorburn was the preacher at the 
Home for Aged Women, and the young 


people assisted in the service. At this 
time occurred the death of Mrs. Horace 
S. Worthen, and just thirty-seven days 
later Mr. Thorburn was called to officiate 
at the funeral of her husband. The Young 
People are having fine meetings each 
month following their business meetings. 
The Boy Scouts are doing fine work. Re- 
cently in our severe forest fire many of 
the boys turned out to he]p the fire squad. 
Plans have been made for a troop of Girl 
Scouts. We had an exceptionally fine 
service on Mothers’ Day and on the fol- 
lowing Sunday the new community pulpit 
was dedicated. The Merrimac Valley 
Conference met here on May 11. Rev. 
A.S. Cole of West Somerville preached the 
sermon and addresses were given by Dr. 
Huntley and Rev. Edward H. Cotton of 
Marblehead. The patriotic organizations 
will attend service in this church on May 
29, and on Memorial Day Mr. Thorburn 
will participate in the service of both the 
G. A. R. and the Spanish War Veterans, 
Plans are under way to have union ser- 
vices with the Main Street Congregational 
Church during July, the churches being 
both closed during the month of August. 

East Boston.—Rev. S. Laurine Free- 
man, pastor. On Mothers’ Day holy 
communion was observed at the morning 
service and one person was baptized and 
received into church membership. At 
4 o'clock a pageant was presented en- 
titled ‘‘They Who Weave.” The principal 
parts were taken by young mothers of 
the parish who were accompanied by their 
little sons. At the close of the service 
the pastor returned to Saugus and directed 
the presentation of the same pageant by 
a cast of Saugus mothers. 

Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
“The Toy Shop,’ recently given, was a 
great success. About $40 wasnetted. Mrs. 
McIntire has turned over $20, too, from 
the sale of candy. Our church is now en- 
gaged in procuring a set of new hymn books. 
The ones in use are the old first edition of 
Church Harmonies. The book to be in- 
stalled is the Church Hymnal as edited by 
our Dr. Henry R. Rose of Newark, N. J. 
The choir has raised $50 for fifty copies. 
We need at once fifty more copies. 

New Bedford.—Rev. Percy T. Smith, 
pastor. On Sunday, May 22, Mr. Smith 
preached before the members of Quit- 
tacus Lodge of Masons, taking for his 
subject, ‘‘The Measure of a Man.” At 
the recent banquet of the Y. P. C. U. 
the following were elected as the officers 
of the Union for the year: Ray A. Taber, 
president; Harold M. Davis, vice-presi- 
dent; Ruth Wilbur, secretary; James 
Howland, financial secretary; Homer P. 
Welch, treasurer. Mr. Welch’s report for 
last year was quite significant: $300 had 
been received, of which $60 has been put 
into the Decorating Fund, a matter of 
$10 for quotas, and $10 for miscellaneous 
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philanthropy. The Decorating Fund now 
stands at $100. 

Attleboro.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, pastor. 
The Murray Minstrel Men put on their 
big annual show on May 19 and 20. This 
affair has become one of the regular fea- 
tures of our parish year. Tickets are at a 
premium and space is all too small. At 
the closing meeting of the Rhode Island 
Conference, held May 11, the speakers 
were our pastor, Mr. Lobdell, Dr. van 
Schaick of the Christian Leader and Hon. 
A. A. Capotosto, Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island. 

Michigan 

Detroit.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. Our annual parish meeting, May 
16, was attended by the largest number on 
record within recent years. Reports in- 
dicated a very successful season. The 
income from all sources was the largest 
ever reported for ordinary church activities, 
showing a substantial approach toward the 
inevitably increasing expenses of a modern 
city church. A budget for the coming 
year was adopted, calling for the expendi- 
ture of $21,000, not including our quota 
on the Five Year Program. This latter 
item, which is $2,160 per year, is raised by 
a special appeal annually, concluded on 
Palm Sunday. We are this year making 
our fourth annual payment in full on the 
Five Year Program, and the amount needed 
has come easier than ever before. The 
steady and persistent campaign of educa- 
tion is producing results. The budgets of 
the several auxiliary societies are not 
included in the figures just given. Alto- 
gether our totals for the various causes in 
which the church is interested approxi- 
mate $25,000. It is necessitating more 
earnest loyalty and support than ever be- 
fore to keep pace with our needs and 
opportunities, but the people are re- 
sponding in a splendid spirit. Optimism 

_ and quiet confidence prevail everywhere. 


New Hampshire 


Marlboro (Federated).—Rev. Owen R. 
Washburn, pastor here for four and a half 
years, has sought a new parish, owing to 
the federation of his church with the 
Methodist and Congregational parishes of 
the town. He has accepted a call to the 
Congregational churches of Orford and 
Orfordville, New Hampshire. The meet- 
ing-houses are in the same town, two miles 
apart, and each is well equipped and has 
an active membership. The town is a 
typical old New England community, 
and both churches have kept the tradi- 
tional spirit of Congregationalism while 
progressing into the broader interpreta- 
tions of the present time. Mr. Washburm 
is already at work in his new field. He 
‘resides in the parsonage at Orford. 

New York 

Rochester.—Rev. W. W. Rose, pastor. 
One hundred and twenty-five members 
of the parish sat down to the annual sup- 
per on May 9, and afterward heard the 
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report that with a budget the past year of 


$15,709.17, there was a balance of $834.30. - 


The budget for the coming year is set at 
$15,500. The salary of the minister has 
been raised to $5,000. There are forty- 
seven new pledges added to the list. Dr. 
Sykes, president of St. Lawrence, was the 
speaker of the evening, giving an address 
filled with incidents and experiences of 
interest to all. The attendance at church 
on May 8 was 269; at the church school, 
109; at the Y. P. C. U., twenty-two. 


Auburn.—Rev. Adelbert E. Allison, pas- 
tor. At the ninety-fourth annual meeting 
of the society April 19, 1927, Jacob Post, 
Henry Elliott and Frederick L. Griswold 
were re-elected trustees; Mrs. Beatrice 
Collver Pierce was re-elected clerk, and 
Howard G. Peacock was re-elected treasur- 
er for the ninth term. Services appropriate 
to Mothers’ Day were held May 8 with a 
special sermon and musical program. Six- 
teen members were received, six on pro- 
fession of faith, two from the church at 
Canandaigua, and eight from the former 
Mottville church where no services have 
been held for two years past. 

Middleport.—Rev. Charles Clare Blau- 
velt, pastor. During the Lenten season 
Mr. Blauvelt preached a series of sermons 
on the general theme of “Walking with 
Jesus.”’ Following the custom of the last 
three years, the Methodist, Presbyterian 
and Universalist churches united for 
services during Holy Week, one of the 
pastors preaching at each service. The 
service on Thursday evening was held in 
our church, and attended by a large con- 
gregation. The sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated by Mr. Blauvelt, 
who also delivered the sermon. Many 
have declared that it was the most im- 
pressive service of that kind ever held in 
our church. On Good Friday a service 
was held from 1 to 3 with each minister 
preaching on one of the last seven words of 
Christ. The church was filled for the 
Easter morning service. Mr. Blauvelt’s 
subject was ‘‘At the Empty Tomb.” 
Nine people united with the church and 
four received baptism. We had a splendid 
service on Mothers’ Day, when a collec- 
tion amounting to $71 was received for the 
Mississippi flood victims. Mr. Blauvelt 
recently preached a sermon on tolerance 
which dealt with the subject of prohibition 
and the candidacy of Governor Smith for 
the Presidency. It was published in full 
in the local paper and caused considerable 
discussion in the community. At a recent 
parish meeting it was voted to complete 
the parish house this summer. At the 
present time the exterior of the building is 
complete at a cost of $15,000, all paid for. 

Canton.—Reyv. Harry Adams Hersey, 
pastor. The annual meeting of the 
church was held Friday evening, May 13, 
preceded by the annual ‘family supper.”’ 
The treasurer reported all bills paid, in- 
cluding insurance for the next two years 
and a convention quota paid in advance. 
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The weekly subscriptions exceeded those 
of the preceding year by $500. There was 
in addition to this income a contribution 
of nearly $300 in morning cash offerings. 
The Easter offering added $300 to the 
total cash received, which was nearly 
equal to the total budget of the church. 
The Ladies’ Circle reported cash receipts 
of nearly $1,000, and available resources of 
more than $1,300. _The house committee 
of the Circle has had a row of lilac bushes 
planted on the entire rear line of church 
and parsonage lots, a total of more than 
200 feet. The Mission Circle reported an 
active year with the usual contributions 
to home and foreign missions. Professor 
Brotherston, superintendent of the depart- 
ment of religious education, reported for 
both Sunday and week-day classes. The 
Sunday school is in excellent condition, 
with most of the teachers enrolled in a 
teacher training class in the Theologica] 
School. The envelope ofering system has 
yielded large returns and has enabled the 
school to do its part in supporting de- 
nominational missionary projects. The 
music of the school is of high quality under 
the direction of Mrs. Gaines and led by 
the orchestra. The week-day classes are 
taught by three paid teachers, students in 
the Theological School. The Young 
People’s Christian Union entertained the 
State Convention in November. Meet- 
ings have been held weekly with an 
average attendance of thirty and a maxi- 
mum of sixty. Denominational enter- 
prises have been supported. The Clara 
Barton Guild has met regularly and has 
contributed to several missionary projects 
and sent a friendship doll to Japan. The 
annual report of the pastor gave a tabular 
view of all his activities for the year. Proi. 
H. P. Morrell gave an inspiring address 
upon the condition and achievements of the 
church and outlined an ideal program for the 
local church and the denomination. He 
made special mention of the report of the 
Congregational and Universalist Com- 
missions which sounded a new note in the 
religious world by proposing union upon 
the basis of Jesus’ way of life, rather than 
upon theological agreement. Upon his 
suggestion the meeting passed a resolu- 
tion of thanks to the trustees. The fol- 
lowing were elected trustees: For three 
years, Dr. John Murray Atwood, Mr. Carl 
R.Clark, Mrs. J.A. Fisher. For two years, 
Mr. Wilfred W. Woodhead. Prof. Edson 
R. Miles sang two negro spirituals. The 
new board of trustees will organize im- 
mediately ‘and conduct the annual every- 
member canvass. 
* * 


ODD FELLOWS BUY CHURCH 


The Winter Hill Universalist Church in 
Somerville, one of the oldest churches in 
the city, has been sold to the Odd Fellows 
Association of Somerville. The building, 
which is in very good condition, will be 
remodeled and used for lodge purposes.— 
Boston Post. 
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PILGRIMAGES TO OLD CHURCHES 


The pilgrimages have been even more 
successful than we had dared to dream. 
No movement that we have started in 
the valley in recent years has attracted 
the attention of such a considerable 
number of people as th’s series of meet- 
ings n our smaller churches. The idea 
had its beginning at one of the winter 
meetings of the Mohawk Valley Minis- 
ters’ Association, where it was suggested 
that we hold a service in the old Mohawk 
ehurch, now dormant, and which has not 
been used for regular services for several 
years. After some discussion the idea de- 
veloped into a series of meetings to be held 
Sunday afternoons during the month of 
April n:as many of the small churches as 
could conveniently be reached. We regret 
to say that owing to lack of heating facili- 
ties at Van Hornesville and Richfield 
Springs the visits to these towns have had 
to be postponed. 

The Mohawk meeting was the first, and 
here we had 103 persons present. The 
offering amounted to $16.52. Represent- 


atives were present from Fort Plain, - 


Dolgeville, Herkimer, Middleville, New- 
port, Cedarville, Little Falls, and many 
from Mohawk and Ilion. 

The second meeting was held in G overs- 
ville and was equally successful. This 
meeting took the place of the regular 
service and the offering was turned over 
to the local church. Number present, 125. 

The third meeting was in Cedarville. 
Here 123 gathered from all of the churches 
in the upper end of the Valley and the offer- 
ing amounting to $23.41. It was a real 
inspiration to come together in this old 
church, now in its 98th year, and to renew 
old acquaintances as well as to make new 
ones. 

The fourth meeting was held in Min- 
den and this was the high water mark up 
to the time that this account is written. 
Two hundred and nine were counted. 
Severa! were present from as far distant 
as Rome, they having driven from Ithaca 
where they had been visiting, in order to 
be present at this service. Other places 
represented were Fort Plain, Little Falls, 
Herkimer, Middleville, Dolgeville, Cedar- 
ville and Minden. The offering on this 
oceasion amounted to $39.74. 

At the meeting of the Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation held in Dolgeville May 3 additional 
pilgrimages were planned as follows: Mid- 
dleville May 8, Salisbury Center May 15, 
and Newport May 22. Visits will be made 
to Van Hornesville and Richfield Springs 
ear yin June. Due announcement will ap- 
pear in the daily papers and will be made 
from the pulpits as to the exact dates. 
Visits may also be arranged to the larger 
churches during the summer. Plans are 
also in the minds of some for a group picnic 
and inspiring Sunday service on the shore 
of some accessible lake when the weather 
is warm enough to make this kind of a 
meeting a success. 


.city temple. 


The total offerings at the meetings thus 
far have amounted to $75.86 and the total 
expenses to $10.50, leaving a balance on 
hand of $65.36. 

Overheard at the Minden meeting: 
“How good it sounds to hear the old bell 
ring again.”’ What was it that Jesus said? 
“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall.be filled.” 

All up and down the Valley we hear the 
expression, ‘‘You’ve started something, 
now what are you going to do about it?” 
We have some very definite plans that we 
have already taken steps to carry out. 
We have a number of dormant and semi- 
dormant churches in the Valley district, 
and we do not propose to see these churches 
lie dormant any longer. They may never 
attract large congregations. They may 
never occupy a great place in denomina- 
tional history. They may never become 
the gathering places for State or General 
Conventions, but these are the less im- 
portant things in the life of a church. 
Each one of these small rural churches is 


_.the center of religious life for a group of 


human souls that are just as precious in 
sight of God as any that gather in the large 
Each church has the op- 
portunity to gather about it a company 
of consecrated souls hungering and thirst- 
ing after the bread and the water of life. 
Each one of these has in days gone by sent 
forth some young man or young woman 
who has gone out into the word and con- 
tributed to the stock of the world’s wis- 
dom and righteousness, and each one may. 
if given the opportunity, do so again. 

For these reasons we believe in the 
small village church, ‘n the rural church, 
and in the possibilities of the dormant 
church. For these reasons we are not 
willing to stand by and see the country 
churches of our denomination go down 
while we have it in our power to keep 
them alive and to help them to minister 
to their people. In many of the com- 
munities of which we write, and where our 
pilgrimage services have been held, our 
church is the only church, and this stand- 
ing with closed doors from year to year. 
It is not right in the sight of Almighty 
God for us to leave these neighbors without 
religious services. If our neighbor’s house 
is burning we turn out to help him save t. 
If our neighbor’s church is dying are we 
not equally bound by the golden rule io 
turn out and help him make it live? 

At the May meeting of the Valley Minis- 
ters’ Association the men caught the 
vision and pledged themselves to put a 
field man to work during the summer 
season and to stand back of him to the 
very limit, to the end that these vacantt 
church pulpits might be occupied, that 
these closed doors might be opened, 
that these people who hunger and thirst 
after the word of God might be ministered 
unto and that the message of God’s love 
might once more be proclaimed. 

We have raised $65 at our Pilgrimage 


services, we can no doubt raise as much 
more at the remaining four or five meet- 
ings. We have enlisted the assistance of 
the State Convention Board and this 
Board has promised some financial aid. 
We can raise a certain amount of money in 
the dormant churches, just how much 
we will not know until actual work is 
begun. We ought to have in the neigh- 
borhood of six or seven hundred dollars in 
order to carry on this work successfully 
during the summer season. Each one of 
the settled ministers will contribute a 
large amount of time and give freely of 
his, or her, services. Some money will 
have to be raised in the active churches in 
order to help others to become active. 
Our thought is to put a man to work, under 
the direction of the Ministers’ Association, 
of which Rev. Mr. Moulton is the presi- 
dent and Rev. Mr. Skeels is the secretary, 
in the churches of Richfield Springs, Min- 
den, Cedarville, Van MHornesville and 
Gloversville, and in such a way that he 
may visit the people, preach in the churches 
and mnister to them as they may have 
need.—The Mohawk Valley Universalist. 
* * 
BOSTON MINISTERS’. MEETING 
(Continued from page 674) 

Dr. Charles R. Tenney said: “I confess 
I have been stirred up by the talk about 
union. The whole organization of the 
Universalist Church is dear to me. I[ 
should hate to lose it. This ought to be 
borne in mind—we have no monopoly of 
the truth of Universalism. We don’t 
want to limit the spread of our ‘faith. 
Must we not fejoice in other, larger, 
stronger organizations standing for the 
principles that we profess? If this means 
giving wings to our truth, do we want to 
do anything to curb it? I hope to be open 
to light and ready for any change. that 
seems wise.” 

The Rev. Harold I. Merrill of Marl- 
boro also expressed himself as being open- 
minded. He said that he had a church of 
his dreams, truly liberal, and did not want 
to see that church lose by any affiliation 
with others more conservative. 

The Rev. John Paige said: “Some of 
the men seem to fear that ministers will 
lose their jobs if we go on along the path 
of merger or uniting our churches. It 
seems to me that there will be need of 
more ministers and not less. There are 
great country districts with no ministers. 
If more churches are united they will need 
more than one man to serve them. If 
they are strong and able to do home mis- 
sion work in districts where there are no 
churches, they can raise the money for 
country churches and send other men out. 
We should get way beyond, however, this 
question as to jobs. ‘Trust in the Lord 
and do good. So shalt thou dwell in the 
land and verily thou shalt be fed.’ ” 

The Rev. Edgar Walker said: ““My small 
town experience has been different from 
that of some ministers. The very closest 
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relations existed between the Congrega- 
tional and Universalist churches in my 
parish at Winchester. When I came to 
leave Winchester I preached a farewell 
sermon in the Congregational church as 
well as the Universalist.” 

The Rev. A. J. Cardall told the interest- 
ing story of an experiment in co-operation 
being made at Methuen, Mass. Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., and Dr. Harold Mar- 
shall also took part in the discussion. 

Following the meeting a buffet luncheon 
was served in Dr. van Schaick’s rooms on 
the top floor of 174 Newbury Street. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1927 
Previously reported ............. 1,226 
MiddleportwN. Yosh... see 3 
Hast Boston Miass. . 4c kee ae 1 
Roeky Mount) N.G.i.40: ace eee 4 
Barres Vita sooo c aches ee 17 
‘Amesbury.,. Miass.”. <i)... 22a ae 1 
AvbUTNEIN g Vis vers: 3 coke 16 
Oba. Aleve ie tatat-wci ee AO 1,268 

Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


Centennial of the first preaching of Universalism 
{n North Carolina. Kenansville, N. C., June 3. 

Southern Institute for Religious Education, Camp 
Hill, Ala., June 17-26, 1927. 

Ohio State Convention, Blanchester, June 19-23. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec Convention. 
Bellows Valls, Vt., June 28-30. 

Institutes for Religious Education under the aus- 
pices of the General Sunday School Association: 

Barre, Vt., June 23-26. 
Galesburg, Ill., July 17-23. 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 

Annual Convention General Y. P. C. U., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 13-17. 

Joint Institute at Murray Grove under the aus- 
Pices of the W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the 
Y. P. C. U. Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. 

North Carolina State Convention. Rocky Mount, 
Sept. 1-4. 

Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
figious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 

Kot 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The regular annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist State Convention will be held in To- 
wanda, Penn., from June 20 to 28, to receive reports, 
elect officers and transact such other business as 
may legally be brought before the meeting. 

It is hoped that this may be one of our large Con- 
ventions, and that every parish in the state will be 
represented, and that isolated Universalists may 
take this opportunity of meeting with their breth- 
ren from other parts of the state. 

H. E. Benton, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The Universalist Church of the Messiah of Towan- 
da, Penn., invites the Universalist people of the 
Keystone State to become their guests at the Penn- 
sylvania State Convention to be held in Towanda, 
June 20-23. They will entertain free all to breakfast 
and lodging. The Ward House Hotel, managed by 
Universalist people, will be headquarters. It is one 
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block from the church. Special rates for any prefer- 

ring to go tothe hotel. Those wishing entertainment 

will please notify Mrs. B. S. Harden, 508 Third St. 
James D. Herrick, Pastor. 
es 


CHESHIRE ASSOCIATION 


The annual session of the Cheshire Association of 
Universalists will be held at the church in Marlboro, 
N. H., Wednesday, June 1, from 10.30 a. m. to 4 
p. m. Important matters will be considered. 

M.L. Cutler, President. 
a 
OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 102d annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Blanchester, Ohio, June 19 to 28, 1927, for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such business 
as may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
ore 


FERRY BEACH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The 1927 edition of ‘““The Ferry Beacher”’ is now 
in press and copies will be mailed soon to all visitors 
at Ferry Beach during the last two years. “The 
Ferry Beacher’’ contains all information concerning 
Ferry Beach and the Summer Institutes there. It 
will be sent gratis to any one upon request to the 
Secretary, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 924 West State 


St., Trenton, N. J. 
ee 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Renewed the lay preacher’s license of Henry H. 
Metcalfe. 
Allen Brown, Secretary. 
Sei tile 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held on Aug. 19 
and 20. 

Donations of money, aprons, towels and fancy 
articles will be acceptable and should be sent to 
Miss Emma E. Krementz, 85 Goldsmith Ave., 
Newark, N. J., until Aug. 1. After that date the 
address will be Murray Grove House, Forked River, 


N. J. 
Obituary 
David Knoll 


David Knoll was born in Union County, Indiana, 
Jan. 9, 1842. For many years he lived in Indiana, 
going to Arkansas County, Arkansas, in 1920. Here 
in his home in Almyra he died April 22, 1927. 

Mr. Knoll was a successful farmer. However, 
he was for some years in business and in the manu- 
facture of tiling. 

He was early in life a pioneer in liberal Chris- 
tianity, and discovering many years ago that his 
faith was Universalism, he gave himself to the sup- 
port of that church. 

He was all his life a conscientious objector to 
war, and politically a Socialist. 

On Feb. 5, 1867, he was married to Livonia Hen- 
dricks, who survives him. He is survived also by 
four sons—William, George, Arley and Grover, all 
of Almyra—and by six daughters—Mrs. Ida Naanes, 
Mrs. Emma Man and Mrs. Marie Layne of Clover- 
dale, Ind., and Mrs. Hannah Paris and the Misses 
Hattie and Susie Knoll of Almyra. There are thir- 
ty-two grandchildren and twenty-one great grand- 
children. 

Funeral services were conducted April 26 by Rev. 
James Houghton of Junction City, Kansas, per- 
sonal friend and former pastor of Mr. Knoll, assisted 
by the pastors of the Methodist and Baptist churches 
of Almyra. 


Jasper Ross 


Jasper Ross, pioneer Universalist of Indiana, 
died on April 30 at the home of his son, Kenneth, in 
Manchester. He was born Jan. 8, 1843. When he 
was eighteen he became a member of Co. H, Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and served to the end of the 
war. He was badly wounded in the battle of Stone 
River. His wife, who was Elizabeth Phoebe Milli- 
ken, died in 1900. Of the ten children born to this 
union nine are still living. The oldest son, Emory 
P., was for many years the president of the Indiana 
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Universalist Convention. Three sisters and a 
brother, forty grandchildren and eighteen great- 
grandchildren also survive 

Mr. Ross united with the Manchester church 
when it was reorganized in 1868, and has been a 
loyal, generous member ever since. 

The funeral was held from the church on May 2, 
eonducted by Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt of Muncie. 


Mrs. Louisa Letters 


The funeral of Mrs. Louisa Letters, widow of 
David W. Letters, was held at her home, 1027 Dor- 
chester Ave., Boston, Thursday, May 12, Rev. Ed- 
gar W. Preble, Charlton, officiating. 

Mr. and Mrs. Letters spent some years early in 
life in Monson, but later removed to Webster, then 
took up their permanent residence in Boston. They 
were parishioners of Mr. Preble during his ministry 
in Webster, and were among his nearest and dearest 
friends. Mrs. Letters was a woman of charming 
personality and made friends spontaneously. She 
leaves but one near relative, her daughter Carolyn, 
who was the stay and comfort of her mother, especial- 


ly in the three years of suffering since the death of | 


her husband. 

Many friends from Webster and other places 
were present at the funeral. Burial was at Mon- 
son. 


Thomas Howard 
Thomas Howard, a loyal member of the Pink Hill, 


N. C., Universalist church, died April 26, aged sixty-_ 


three. 
Mr. Howard united with the Woodington church 


many years ago, later moving his membership to © 


Pink Hill. He was a regular attendant at chore 
as long as his health permitted. 
The funeral was held at Pink Hill on April 27, 


conducted by Rev. H. L. Canfield, assisted by Rev. — 
John T. Fitzgerald and Rev. Samuel Leffers of the © : 


Methodist church. 

Mr. Howard is survived by his wife, Mrs. Ida | 
Turner Howard, and one son, Dr. Corbett Howard of — 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


HOT and COLD 7, | 


ANYWHERE--- ALL THE TIME 
Farm, Sea Shore, Mountain 


Tell us your needs and our engineers. 


will tell you the answer 
without charge 
Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN | 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young | 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 


which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet: 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young: 


women with only moderate means of support wha: 


come to this city for work or study. It is located att 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts off! 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including: 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 


During the summer months there are accommo | 


dations for women unattended who may wish te 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such» 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su~ 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcestew! 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, P: 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The THidest Read Book 
in the THorld 


is the Bible—we carry it 
Send for Catalog or call at the 
Massachusetts Bible Saciety 


41 Bromiield St., Boston 


PIRANIAN 


BROS- 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


A choice importation just received 


Rare and interesting pieces 
Do your rugs need cleaning and repairing ? 


We will give them 
Caretul and Expert Treatment 


based on twenty-five years experience 


PIRANIAN BROS. 


363 Boylston Street, Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘“Perin” booklet, edition de 
laze. 20centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 
One Year 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 
Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker K Violin 


eenan,. 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 
Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING ‘SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for, young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work an@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school {s homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commoédl- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratorfes, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully te 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase, 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 


The vicar was taking to task one of the 
young members of his flock. “Wiliam,” he 
said, “I bear that you have been raising 
false hopes in several maiden hearts. If 
rumor does not lie, you are engaged to one 
girl in this village, another in Little Mud- 
ford, and a thrd in Ditchley. How do 
you come to do such a thing?”’ 

Willam grinned uneasily. “Why, par- 
son,” he explained, ‘‘I’ve got a bicycle.’’— 
Illinois Sporting and Dramatic News. 

* * 

I was saved, sanctified and healed 27 
years ago last February, while a telegraph 
operator on the Cincinnati Division of the 
C.&0O.Ry. in Dover, Mason County, Ky., 
at which time God delivered me from to- 
bacco, lodges, the Democratic party, and 
in fact everything which bore any taint 
or taboo of whatsoever smacked of the 
world, flesh, or the Devil.From a letter 


in Immanuel Herald (Los Angeles). 
ae * 


Mother sent little Harry to take his 


smaller sister safely to the kindergarten. 
He was back sooner than she expected. 

“Well, dear,’ she said, “did you treat 
Mary like a little lady, as I asked you to?”’ 

“Naw,” replied the youngster dis- 
gustedly ‘‘we canned that lady-and-gentle- 
man stuff, an’ I chased her most of the 
way.’—Boston Transcript. 

The supervisor of a Western rai road re- 
ceived the folowing note from one o! 
his track foremen: 

“T am sending in the accident report on 
Casey’s foot when he struck it with the 
spike maul. Now, under ‘Remarks,’ do 
you want mine or do you want Casey’s?”’— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 

““Mother,”’ said Betty, “‘is Auntie Grace 
any relation to me?” 

“Why, of course; she’s your aunt,’ 
replied mother. 

“Then I wish she’d send me something 
once in a while to ’mind me of it,” said 
Betty.— Boston Transcript. 

“Thousands of corpses are burned, tens 
of thousands are homeless,” says Arthur 
Brisbane, speaking of the Japanese earth- 
quake. And, if you never have been a 
homeless corpse, you don’t know what 
hard luck is.—Springfield Union. 

Moses: ‘‘Yes, but for why you invite 
only married peoples to our vedding?” 

Rebecca: “Don’t you understand it, you 
foolish? All the presents vill be clear 
profit.’ —Capper’s Weekly. 

Be Rae 
MURDERED CHILD 
TAKEN TO MOVIES 
BY SWARTHY MAN. 
New York World. 
* * 

LOST—Small sledge hammer, valued as 

eepsake.—Riverside (Cal.) paper. 
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Some Books We Publish 


The Abiding Life. Essays and Sketches. By F. W. Betts, D.D. $1.50. 

Billy Sunday. Themanand method. By F.W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 

Book of Prayer. For Church and Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 

A Brief History of the Universalist Church. For young people. 
D.D. 40 cents. 

Christian Mysticism and other Essays. 
cents. 

A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1915. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D, D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 

The Universalist interpretation. By 


By L. B. Fisher, 


By Harry L. Haywood, with portrait. 50 


A Commentary on the New Testament. 
L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $3.60. 

Cruising Cross Country. By John van Schaick, Jr.,D.D. $2.00. 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 

Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlauflin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 

From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F, A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 

God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 

The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 

An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 

Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 

Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 

Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm.G. Tousey. 30 cents. 

John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 

A Layman’s Religion. By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 

Levi Moore Powers. Amemorial. $1.00. 

Light and Peace. A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 
Leather, $1.00. 

Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are ‘Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” “Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” “‘Atonement.”” Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 

The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. 

Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. 
D.D. 75 cents. 

Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By tee 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 

Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00, 

The Papers of John Pererin. By one of the great preachers of our time. $1.00. 

The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 
son. 650 cents. 

A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 25 cents. } 

The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers: By Nellie. Friend. $1.00. 

Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 

Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson, D.D. $1.00. . 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history. By Richard Eddy, D.D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


By J. Fort Newton, D. D. $1.00. 
By T. B. Thayer, 


